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THE WEEK. 


We deal elsewhere with the dreadful news that 
comes from Macedonia. It is important for English- 
men to remember that as far as the public declarations 
of the Government are concerned the influence of 
England is not on the side of emancipation. The most 
memorable declaration from the Government is Mr. 
Balfour’s sinister and cynical dictum that the balance 
of criminality lay with the Revolutionary Committees. 
No doubt it is difficult for a Government which 
has argued for three years that a nation has no 
right to be its own master to dissociate itself from the 
general temper of indifference to human suffering. 
But Englishmen cannot escape their responsibility. 
The facts are not disputed. The solution is not 
desperate. In France and Italy there is a strong 
liberal public opinion. It is high time that English 
public opinion should declare itself, and, above all, 
that the Liberal leaders should intervene. It is one of 
those situations in which everything depends on imme- 
diate action. ew Pp 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has little reason to thank Colonel 
Warde for his allusions to the War Office Report. 
Colonel Warde, speaking at Rochester, says it is all 
very well to blame the Government, but Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman deprecated great military prepara- 
tions during the summer of 1899. That is quite true, 
but the Liberal Leader also deprecated a warlike and 
blustering diplomacy. In other words he saw, as Sir 
William Butler saw, that what was wrong was the 
whole manner of conducting the negotiations. Now 
what about Mr. Chamberlain ? Mr. Chamberlain was in 
favour of a warlike diplomacy. On August 26 he told 
President Kruger that ‘‘ the sands were running out.” 
But he was also opposed to sending reinforcements. 
Here is the extract from Lord Lansdowne’s letter, pub- 
lished in the War Office Report, written on August 20: 
‘* We are not yet in a position to assume that matters 
will be satisfactorily settled ; but Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote to me two days ago that, while he wished to 
avoid relaxing the pressure, he saw no occasion for re- 
inforcements.” The pressure was applied in the High- 
bury garden soon enough. The difference between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is that Mr. Chamberlain wanted to bluff and Sir Henry 
wanted to negotiate. Everyone knows now that if 
Mr. Chamberlain had wanted only what he professed 
to want, there would have been no war, for the avowed 
objects of our diplomacy had been gained. If Mr. 
Chamberlain had told the House of Commons that he 
meant to call President Kruger a squeezed sponge, he 
would have been almost alone in the belief that there 
was ‘‘no occasion for reinforcements.” The truth is 
that Mr. Chamberlain emerges from these revelations 
absolutely discredited. Sir Harry Johnston, whodeclares 
that if Lord Ripon had been at the Colonial Office 
instead of Mr. Chamberlain from 1895 there would have 
been no war, undoubtedly lays his finger on the secret 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s failure when he attributes it to 
his ignorance of South Africa. The Rhodesians told 
him the Boers would be intimidated, and he believed 
them, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has explained that he does not 
think Labour members are really representative of the 


opinions of the working classes. He will find it difficult 
to explain away the significance of the manifesto issued 
on Monday in favour of Free Trade. That manifesto 
was signed by 12 Labour members, 37 out of 44 direc- 
tors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 71 out of 
80 members of the Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union, 9 out of 13 members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, 13 out of 16 mem- 
bers of the Committee of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, and 15 out of 23 members of the Mosely 
Commission. This manifesto was followed by a striking 
demonstration at the Trade Union Congress. The 
Congress decided to suspend its standing orders in 
order to discuss a strong resolution on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. The resolution declared ‘‘ that this 
Congress strongly condemns the suggested change by 
Mr. Chamberlain in our present fiscal policy as most 
mischievous and dangerous to the best interests of the 
people of the country, and hereby pledges itself and 
urges all other Labour bodies to make every effort to 
prevent such a change being brought about.” This 
resokition was carried with only two dissentients, 

Mr. CANNAN has drawn attention more than once 
to the mischief done by the stupid and misleading use 
of military metaphors in economic discussion. Few 
things lead to such ridiculous results as the capri- 
cious and ephemeral tyranny of a few stock 
adjectives and phrases. Two years ago if a 
man had started a society to suppress cock- 
fighting in Peckham he would have called it ‘‘ Impe- 
rial.” Sir Norman Lockyer, the President of the 
British Association, paid his homage to this fashion of 
argument by dangerous metaphor on Wednesday, and 
he threw his address into a combative form which only 
encourages certain ignorant confusions. Otherwise 
what he had to say was excellent. For the Chamberlain 
doctrine that trade follows the flag Sir Norman Lockyer 
substitutes the doctrine that trade follows the brains. He 
contrasted the methods of so many of our British 
manufacturers with the elaborate and munificent 
care Germans and Americans take to secure that 
nothing science discovers shall be wasted in their 
business, the sort of providence of which we gave an 
illustration in tracing the development of the aniline dye 
industry in Germany. Sir Norman Lockyer concluded 
with a strong appeal for the endowment of research 
and the formation of a national scientific council. 

CERTAINLY it would mark a revolution if we could de- 
velop an agitation for improving our education at all 
comparable with the excitement created by any project for 
increasing our armaments. Sir Norman Lockyer gave 
a comparative table of the wealth of England, Ger- 
many, and America as measured in universities. 
America has 134 university institutions of one sort or 
another, Germany 22 well-equipped universities, and 
England 15 universities, most of which are under- 
staffed. In Germany the State has spent a million 
in building the new university at Strasburg, or as much 
as has been spent on all the buildings at Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
Sheffield put together. Sir John Brunner said the 
other day that the alternative policy to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s revolutionary fiscal proposals must embrace the 
creation of new universities. Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
address should make every man realise how much 
better our money would be spent in making England a 
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real and active partner in the triumphs of science than 
in adding to her achievements in the long and dismal 
category of conquerors. 





Some of the current fallacies of ‘‘ tariff reformers ” 
in reference to the shipping industry have been admi- 
rably dealt with by Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., in an 
article in the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Runciman, 
than whom no one is more conversant with the condi- 
tions under which our vast carrying trade is carried on, 
has an easy task in showing that the 30 per cent. 
margin between the cost of building a ship in British 
and foreign yards respectively—a margin which our 
Protectionists propose to wipe out by ‘‘ protecting” the 
iron and steel trade, and raising the wages of ship- 
builders to the extent of the increased cost of food— 
is the foundation of our shipping supremacy. We have 
never seen any adequate reply tothisargument. But to 
those who urge, upon another aspect of the issue, that 
the diversion of the British grain trade from foreign to 
colonial ports will merely entail the moving of British 
ships from one voyage to another. Mr. Runciman 
replies that the removal of the grain ships from, say, 
the Black Sea to the St. Lawrence would mean that 
many British vessels would be rendered permanently 
idle, since larger boats of a different type are required 
to navigate the dangerous waters of the Canadian 
waterway. Shipowners, moreover, have no cause to 
welcome such a change, until, at all events, the lighting 
of the St. Lawrence is improved, for underwriters ask 
2 per cent. extra premium to Quebec and Montreal. 
Nor are Australian ports in better odour. The restric- 
tive legislation in labour matters renders shipowners 
chary of establishing connections there. 

CoLtoneL Couin Harpinc, late Acting Adminis- 
trator of Barotseland, has been giving his views on the 
native labour question to a representative of Reuter’s 
agency. They will not be welcomed by the mine- 
owners. Colonel Harding explains that ‘‘ contact 
with undignified and irresponsible white men” is the 
chief cause of the demoralisation of the natives in 
Barotseland, and he argues that what is chiefly wanted 
is the appointment of a better class of Europeans as 
compound managers. Colonel Harding complains that 
the natives often work under white men who are 
completely ignorant of the proper treatment for 
the particular tribe to which the men belong, 
a complaint which throws some light on _ the 
high rate of mortality among labourers in the 
mines, to which we drew attention last week. 
Meanwhile, the mineowners are keeping up their 
campaign in favour of Chinese labour in the London 
Press with a vigour of which the significance is only 
too apparent. Their method consists in publishing 
telegrams almost daily describing meetings at which 
unanimous resolutions are passed by Boer farmers 
calling for the Chinese. These messages are as trust- 
worthy as the usual messages from such sources. The 
explanation of all this energy is to be found in the fear 
of a change of Government at home. It is of the first 
importance to persuade public opinion here before Mr. 
Chamberlain goes out of office that if the Transvaal 
were a self-governing colony it would flood the mines 
with Chinese immigrants. What is Lord Milner going 
to say to Mr. Chamberlain on the subject ? 

ALL our Protectionists assume that a protective 
tariff would have the desired effect of closing our 
markets against foreign competition. When manufac- 
turers are assured that the ‘‘German bogey” will be 
effectually laid by hostile import duties, the reply is 
that with regard to those German goods which are 
reputedly better than our own—musical instruments, 
scientific apparatus, coloured prints, chemicals, and so 
on—a duty would only have the result of fining the 
British purchaser for procuring the best article in the 


market. But with regard to those products in which 
the German competes by reason of lower price, the 
remarks of the Frankfurter Zeitung are worthy of 
attention : 

“The question is how German industry would accom- 
modate itself to the English duties, That it will »ot abandon 
the English market so long as it can hold its footing goes, 
of course, without saying. Either the manufacturers’ profits 
will be reduced or the wages of the workmen, or both will 
suffer. If that is not possible we shall witness the same 
spectacle as the tariff wars with Russia, France and America 
have afforded—the’ factories being removed to the tariff- 
—— land itself. There remains a-third possibility. 
“xportation in the normal manner ceases. Then the 
capitalists combine in a cartel, raid the consumers in the 
home market, and make the foreigner a free gilt of the extra 
profit thus obtained.” 

It is a good illustration of the way the consumer suffers 
when Governments begin to handle revolvers. 


Tue Freeman's Journal is publishing some very in- 
teresting extracts from the private papers of Hardwicke, 
the first Viceroy of Ireland after the Act of Union. 
That Act, as every schoolboy knows, was the result ot 
a commerce in perfidy and treason which history can 
scarcely match. The English Government, having 
decided to suffocate all the energies and aspira- 
tions of Irish freedom, found itself obliged to 
maintain its supremacy by the arts of whole- 
sale corruption. Pitt trembled at the prospect of 
a vigorous patriotism in Ireland, and thought this 
fraudulent rule a small calamity in comparison. From 
1782 to the year of the Union he strengthened his hold 
by deliberately increasing the bribery of which Dublin 
Castle was the centre, Lord Rosebery defends the 
final transaction as a mere illustration on a grand scale 
of the normal method of ruling Ireland-—a pretty 
bitter comment on Pitt’s own conduct before the 
complications and exasperations of the Rebellion, 
When Mr. Lecky wrote his burning history of those 
sombre years he could find no trace in Dublin Castle 
of Hardwicke’s private and confidential correspondence. 
He believed they had been destroyed. As a matter of 
fact they were reposing in the Deed Room of Wimpole 
Hall, the country seat of the Hardwickes, and they 
have lately been sold to the British Museum. These 
instalments fill in some of the details of a picture of 
which the general and terrible outline has always been 
familiar. Hardwicke himself did not relish much more 
than Cornwallis the odious world of the bribers and the 
bribed. The bribed took good care that their claims 
should not be lost sight of, and George III. occa- 
sionally intervened with clients of his own in that great 
day of recompense for treason. The letters are full of 
a painful interest to Englishmen and Irishmen alike 
who have inherited the consequences of those infamous 
proceedings. 


WE are sorry to see that Mr. Zangwill’s project 
of a Jewish colony is receiving discouragement and 
Opposition in many quarters. Mr. Zangwill regards 
this scheme as the preliminary to his more ambitious 
and romantic idea of a Palestine restored to the Jewish 
race. It is an exhilarating idea, and if once accom- 
plished it would do a great deal for other societies 
as well as the Jews. For the Jewish compli- 
cation is a very real one. The Jews themselves 
are in many countries the _ ill-used victims 
of prejudice, of superstition, and of racial passion, and 
they suffer all the persecutions of fear and of hatred. 
But the countries suffer too. They cannot assimilate 
their alien element, and the very qualities that would 
make the assiduous and thrifty Jew an element of 
strength in a Jewish society make him an element of 
terror in communities which dread his talents and his 
silent strength, and believe that he will absorb their 
economic power. This fear of denationalisation is a 
real element in the Jewish tragedies of Europe. Mr. 
Zangwill’s great idea is challenged on two grounds. 
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The first is that though the Jews have all 
the qualities that win success in _ various 
capacities they have not the qualities that make a 
homogeneous people. Mr. Zangwill can scarcely be 
expected to accept this death-sentence on the capacity 
of his race. The second argument is the argument 
used by the 7imes that the Jews have a much finer 
future in serving “great empires ” than in recreating 
their own nation. It is a significant confession of 
materialism, but there must still be a great many 
Englishmen who would agree with Mr. Zangwill that 
it is much more sublime to be a nation than to be the 
money-lenders or the rulers of the greatest Powers in 
the world. 


Tue Library Association held its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting this week at Leeds. Perhaps the 
most important item on the programme was 
the conference between educationists and librarians 
on the relations of public education with libraries. 
Ten of the leading educational associations sent 
delegates, whose contributions to the debates 
proved that librarians are not alone in the desire 
for closer relations, although they have done 
most towards this end. Municipal librarians seek to 
have their institutions recognised as part of our 
educational machinery, and they have attempted to 
show how their work may be dovetailed with the work 
of the schools. For example, everybody will agree that 
an elementary school should have its library, but who 
is to keep it in an efficient state? It is the unpleasant 
practice of educational authorities to dump down a 
hundred books or so in each school, without making 
anybody responsible for the care of them, and without 
attempting to replace worn-out volumes, or adding to 
the collections in any way. Half-hearted measures of 
this sort are perfectly useless. But it is easy 
for the public library, with its trained _ staff 
and its equipment, to manage these libraries 
and interchange them periodically between school 
and school, so that the children may have con- 
tinually varying selections of books to choose from. At 
Cardiff, Aberdeen, and other places the library authorities 
have co-operated with the schools to establish such 
travelling systems, and it is astonishing how inexpen- 
sive they are, and how well they work. Of course, the 
schools have their part to play. One strong argument 
advanced in favour of juvenile collections is that they do 
something to counteract the circulation of cheap, 
sensational literature. But it is futile to hope that an 
adequate supply of good books will alone work much 
good. Having taught children how to read, the school 
must teach them w/a/ to read, create a taste, we will 
not say for the best in literature, but for pure, sensible, 
and temperate books. 





One of the speakers at the conference drew atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory state of our technical 
libraries, and urged that education committees should 
make annual and more liberal grants for this purpose. 
A library is undoubtedly the natural complement of a 
technical school, since it embraces (or should do) books 
on many more subjects than are taught by the school ; 
but whether the municipal library is the place for it, as this 
speaker declares, is another question. Why not make the 
technical school the centre of all technical education ? 
At any rate, an adequate reference library on each of 
the subjects taught should be preserved at the school, 
wherever the general collection may be. The educa- 
tional character of the conference was further illustrated 
by the papers on the best books of last year in techno- 
logy, science, history, and sociology. It is also inte- 
resting to note that a resolution was passed urging the 
Government to send copies of parliamentary and official 
publications to all libraries applying for them ; at pre- 
sent it is difficult to get them in many provincial towns. 


One is often tempted to think that we are an 
arrantly sentimental race, but what is to be made of 
our amazing neglect to celebrate the tercentenary of 
foundation of our Indian Empire? Three hundred years 
ago yesterday the first adventurers who composed the 
East India Company ‘‘ came to the Downs well and safe 
to an anchor, thanking Almighty God, who had delivered 
them ‘‘ from infinite perils and dangers in this long and 
tedious navigation.” There is not to be sure the 
same romance in this expedition as in the voyages 
of the earlier Portuguese navigators, who braved the 
unknown and were happy when one in two of those 
who set sail returned to tell their travellers’ tales. 
There was little imagination in the venture. Master 
James Lancaster and his comrades were bent neither 
on discovery nor conversion, as their Portuguese fore- 
runners were, They only desired to claim their share 
of the riches which had hitherto flowed to Venice and 
to Lisbon. Their fate was to stumble into greatness. 
The Elizabethan imagination was occupied with subtler 
dreams than world-empire. But none the less there 
lay in the common sense, the enterprise, and the 
opportunism of these adventurers the germs of 
an Indian dominion. For our part the failure 
of Englishmen to celebrate the foundation of the 
company is a matter rather of surprise than 
regret. To eliminate the inevitable commercialism 
which these beginnings introduced into our govern- 
ment of India has been the difficult task of modern 
generations. It has left only a disastrous precedent, 
which has been followed all too closely by ourselves in 
Rhodesia and by others in Congo. If it is remembered 
at all, it should be remembered with shame. 





THERE is so little that is really contingent or in 
doubt in Russia’s policy in Manchuria that the various 
stages in its development have ceased to interest any- 
one. The real question in Manchuria was settled long 
ago. The province, like so many a fragment of the 
great Empire, is a fraudulent acquisition, but it is too 
late to dispute it. The Pekin correspondent of the 
Times announces that China has received the long- 
expected Note from M. Lessar conveying the promise 
that Russia would restore Newchang and evacuate 
Manchuria on October 8. M. Lessar imposes certain 
conditions, such as, that no territory is to be alienated, 
no concession to be granted to England unless granted 
equally to Russia, no increase is to be made in the present 
import tariff on goods entering Manchuria by railway, 
and that Russia shall retain her own military telegraph 
line along the railway. Russia will evacuate Man- 
churia next month, but her virtual supremacy will be 
as certain as if she decided on immediate and formal 
annexation. 





A STARTLING story of official corruption in the 
United States Post Office was related by the Zimes 
correspondent on Saturday. ‘‘ The Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Post Office Department—dismissed ; 
the Assistant Attorneys, his chief subordinates—one 
dismissed, the other relieved of duty; the Superinten- 
dent of the Money Order Division—dismissed; the 
General Superintendent of the Division of Free 
Delivery—indicted by a grand jury for conspiracy to 
defraud the Government and for receiving bribes ; the 
General Superintendent of the Division of Salaries and 
Allowances—also indicted, after a sudden resignation, 
for receiving bribes. These are the most conspicuous 
heads that have fallen within the last few 
months.” What has led to this sweeping purge 
is the discovery that the service in its higher 
branches is honeycombed with corruption. Heads 
of departments have accepted large sums of money for 
installing costly inventions at a price nine-tenths of 
which represented clear profit to the makers ; and in 
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regard to appointments and promotions, a system of 
trafficking has been carried on upon such a scale that 
immediately after the removal of tke departmental 
chief thousands of orders of staff change s were cancelled 
without protest. There can, cf course, be no doubt 
that the root of these scandals is to ‘ve found in the 
system of appointing men to highly-re munerated posts 
solely for party considerations. Such cases as that of 
“W. A. Hutchins, formerly superintendent of an impor- 
tant station,” who ‘‘ was not able to issiue a money order 
and could not make out a simple report,” and ‘‘ Mr. S, 
Williams, a money-order clerk, who was not able to 
perform his duties, but was continued on the rolls at a 
high salary,” would be impossible in England. On the 
other hand when the American Press congratulates itself 
upon the publicity which has attended the downfall 
of the offenders, and remarks that in England incom- 
petency is shielded as often as not, no one with the 
recollection of the hushings up of the Raid inquiry or 
the suppression of the vital facts of the War Commis- 
sion evidence can dispute the substantial accuracy of 
the charge. 


At a certain stage in its development every Socialist 
party has to decide the question whether it is to attain 
its ends by pursuing an opportunist policy, or whether 
it is to maintain an uncompromising attitude towards 
the existing system. The French Socialists passed 
through a crisis before consenting to co-operate witha 
Radical Ministry ; and in Italy the relations of the group 
which follows Signor Ferri with the Zanardelli 
Ministry have always been a source of internal friction 
in the Socialist Party. At the present time the German 
Social Democrats are confronted with a question of 
tactics which promises to precipitate a fierce con- 
troversy at the forthcoming annual _ conference 
of the party at Dresden. By their numbers 
in the Reichstag they are entitled to representation 
among the vice-presidents. It is a more or less 


empty honour, but the view of the younger spirits of 
the party, led by the powerful Edward Bernstein, is 
that the Socialists ought to claim it as a recognition of 


their powerful position. On the other hand, Bebel, the 
veteran leader of the party, is passionately opposed to 
accepting even a nominal share in the machinery of 
government until the Socialists are strong enough to 
control the machine and carry out their programme. A 
vigorously-worded letter, in which he attacked Bernstein 
unsparingly, was refused insertion in the Vorwér/s, the 
principal organ of the party, but he obtained its insertion 
ina Leipzig paper. A feud has thusdeveloped whichmust 
apparently lead to a formal trial of strength between 
the two sections, and to a decision which will probably 
exercise a decisive influence on the future of the party. 
Bebel’s authority is no longer accepted without ques- 
tion, and of late years the views of the Bernstein school 
have been rapidly gaining ground, so that the eventual 
triumph of the ‘* Revisionists,” as they are termed, is 
more than probable. Tt 

Tue annual sittings of the general councils, writes 
our Paris correspondent, are getting more and more 
disappointing. The intellectual value and the practical 
utility of those important local parliaments, whose 
political and administrative powers will be extended by 
the coming decentralisation, are not increasing. When, 
notwithstanding Gambetta’s opposition, the Repub- 
lican Party proscribedj the scruéin de liste it secured 
the ascendency of material interests over political 
idealism, of local politicians over leading men. The 
intellectual mediocrity and the legislative inactivity of 
our departmental parliaments clearly demonstrate to all 
impartial observers all the social dangers of ballots fora 
name. Thus, it is quite impossible to find in the 
decision taken by the general councils during their last 
session the reflection of the intellectual movements 
in which French public opinion was interested during 


the last months. Out of 86 local parliaments only 39 
gave their opinion on M. Combes’s religious politics. 
Nine general councils, belonging with only two excep- 
tions (Ardéche and Aveyron) to the western part of 
France, censured the Premier’s attitude towards 
Catholic congregations. Thirty local assemblies, be- 
longing with only two exceptions (Charente-Inférieure 
and Gironde) to the Eastern (nine Departments), Cen- 
tral (twelve Departments), and Southern (seven De- 
partments) parts of France, sanctioned by their 
votes M. Combes’s fight against Catholicism. 

Two other points of the Ministerial programme 
were examined by a few general councils. In the first 
place, M. Rouvier’s income-tax was approved by five 
(Aube, Aude, Cher, Lot, Var) and condemned by six de- 
partmental assemblies (Cétes-du-Nord, Gironde, Loire- 
Inférieure, Pas-de-Calais, Morbihan, Nord). Lastly, 
seven general councils moved an order of the day in 
favour of Disestablishment (Corréze, Hérault, Loire, 
Marne, Rhéne, Var, Yonne). The other motions 
agreed to by our local parliaments had not a political 
character. Nine asked for a reduction in post rates ; 
five for the reinstatement of the brandy distillers’ privi- 
lege ; seven for further retrenchments and reductions in 
military service. Important bills which have been laid 
before the Chamber did not find more than one 
general council to approve their leading features. 
Marne is in favour of permanent arbitration between 
working men and employers ; Haut Rhin and Aude ask 
for new guarantees of secrecy when elections take 
place ; Lot-et-Garonne desires the re-establishment of 
the scruéin de liste;and proportional representation. Inter- 
national arbitration was the only idea sufficiently popular 
to be approved by more than one general council. 
Twenty-two local assemblies moved an order of the 
day in favour of peace and arbitration. There must be 
found the most important feature of the last session 
of French local parliaments. 

Tue death of Joseph Skipsey removes a genuine 
poet and a workman of genius. One inevitably com- 
pares this self-made poet with Robert Burns. The 
contrast only serves to suggest how much less civilised 
in all essentials was early-Victorian England than 
eighteenth - century Scotland. Burns, ploughman 
though he was, had a tolerable education and 
found no social barriers closed against his talent. 
Skipsey taught himself to read by deciphering 
known words on public notices, as an Egypto- 
logist might decipher a hieroglyphic with a Greek 
translation. He scrawled his first poems on the door 
of the underground cell in which he worked, a mere 
boy in a coal mine. To the last he never lost the asso- 
ciations of his youth. He found his lyric inspiration in 
the pit, with its violent contrasts, its ever-present perils, 
its occasions for heroism. Perhaps there was in the 
mere insight which saw these poetical possibilities, 
more originality than any rustic muse has ever insti- 
gated. But though Skipsey studied much and even 
attempted critical writing, he lacked the universality of 
the Scotch peasant. Burns was a poet who had been 
a ploughman. Skipsey remained to the end a miner 
who wrote verses. aos 

Some weeks ago an English expedition started to 
the Cocos Island to search for the treasure which has 
been hidden there for three quarters of a century. 
Many expeditions have visited the island and turned up 
the soil in vain. This expedition differs from the 
others in that it is directed by a gentleman who believes 
he holds the clue—handed down from one sailor to 
another—to the secret. The story of the manner in 
which the clue has been passed down has been written 
by a member of the search party, and we are publishing 
it in this paper. The first instalment appears this 
week. The names are in some cases assumed, 
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EXTERMINATION OR INTERVENTION IN 
MACEDONIA. 
HE moment in the Macedonian rising has come at 
length when the newspapers have ceased to 
chronicle military movements and report massacres 
instead. At first we had details about this town or 
the other where some initial success of the insurgents 
was followed by wholesale reprisals upon the unarmed 
population. Then came long lists of villages, which 
have become mere names in the catalogues which the 
Bulgarian papers issue within black borders. The 
next stage was marked by a disquieting series of 
vague telegrams, first from Reuter, then from 
the Daily Mail representative, and finally from 
the very competent special correspondent of the 
Times in Macedonia. They all used the same word, 
and that word was ‘‘ extermination.” It is difficult for 
the Western mind to realise that word in its literal 
sense. The memory of the days when one race de- 
liberately set itself to extirpate another has faded from 
our traditions. We conjure up, perhaps, visions of 
horrible carnage and unnecessary severity, but a policy 
which simply makes an end cf human beings in 
tens of thousands is to us almost unthinkable. At 
length there has come a telegram which translates 
this decently abstract word into bald figures. The 
revolutionary organisation in Sofia estimates, we 
are told, that 30,000 Bulgarian Macedonians have 
been massacred, and ‘‘ official circles ’—-presumably 
Bulgarian circles—put the figure even higher. Of 
course, this is interested testimony. The insurgent 
organisation is perhaps the only body which really 
knows what is happening in the interior of Macedonia, 
but it is also the body which has the most 
interest in exaggerating the facts. The process 
which the three English witnesses on the spot have 
described may not yet have gone so far as 
this. But if it is true that the insurgents in the 
Monastir districts are no longer capable of a really 
serious resistance; if, as the Zvimes tells us, the 
Albanian tribes have simply swept down from their 
mountains over all the Western district inhabited by 
Bulgarians; if the local Bashi-Bazouks, who no 
doubt have provocations to revenge, are every- 
where at work under cover of the more or 
less disciplined troops, and if the authorities have 
decreed ‘‘a policy of extermination,’ a massacre, 
in which the victims will be reckoned in five figures, 
is not at all impossible.- A Bulgarian is no more 
sacred to the Turk than an Armenian, and a Sultan 
who slew his hundreds of thousands with impunity 
in 1895 may slay his tens of thousands to-day. For 
the moment neither consuls nor correspondents, shut 
up as they are in three isolated towns, can do more 
than guess at what is happening. They can only 
report that these towns are filling rapidly with fugitive 
women, who tell of the horror behind them and of 
the corpses over which they stumbled in their flight. 
They can only note the smoke of burning villages on 
the horizon, and predict that an autumn of devastation 
must be followed by a winter of famine. 

In the face of this situation Europe is fertile only 
in phrases. To the Sultan she assures ‘a free hand,” 
and even exhorts him to show “‘ energy.” To the rebels 
she announces that she cannot allow her hand to be 
“*forced.” They may be in the right. She herself has 


admitted that Turkish administration is in need of 
reform, and by requiring the Sultan to censure 
Hilmi Pasha she confessse that her first prescription 
has not been administered. To the insurgent aphorism 
‘* Better an end with horrors than horrors without an 
end,’ she has no answer but ‘‘ Endure.” Some day she 
means to do something further, but, rather than have it 
supposed that she can be moved to prompt action by an 
outburst of despair, she requires that thousands of 
lives shall be sacrificed to maintain her dignity. And 
all the while it is not the magnificent abstraction named 
Europe which authorises the Sultan to maintain its 
prestige by massacre, but four or five official 
gentlemen who have never seen the smoke of 
a burning village. To complete the gamut of hypocrisy 
this same official ‘‘ Europe” attemps to silence public 
opinion by declaring that the maintenance of peace 
is the prime motive of its policy, and Czar and Emperor 
are held up to us in turn as the pillars of European 
concord. To describe a state of massacre as peace 
is a superb stroke of irony. But whence comes the 
risk of war? Not from the insurgents. They are 
crying aloud for European intervention. Not from the 
Sultan. He would no more dare to defy a united 
Europe in Macedonia than he dared to defy it in Crete. 
A pacific naval demonstration would suffice to impose 
a European control on his administration. If there is 
a Ganger to peace it can only come from the very 
Powers who pose as its devotees. If Austria and 
Russia fear war, they acknowledge that they cherish 
interested ambitions in Macedonia, that they regard 
these provinces as spoil, and that they dread a quarrel 
over the spoil. 

For our part, we prefer to think that this talk 
about the danger to European peace is an unanalysed 
reminiscence of the past. There was a risk to 
peace in the Cretan affair, for in that instance Greece 
claimed as her own a piece of Ottoman territory. 
That parallel is not applicable. Bulgaria prefers no 
territorial claims. 
she asks only that Europe shall guarantee the decent 
government of certain provinces in a way that need not 
disturb the sacred integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
There was a still more serious breach of Europe’s 
peace in the seventies, but there the fault lay wholly 
with ourselves, since we left to Russia the duty of 
enforcing reforms which we had formally approved. 
We shall never play that part again. With such a 
record it is not surprising that the mere mention of the 


Like the Macedonian insurgents, 


Eastern Question stirs a vague dread of war. And 
yet the real moral of the precedents is that delay and 
inaction are the surest means of precipitating war. 
Had Europe dealt promptly with the Cretan rising, 
Greece would not have moved. Had the Concert 
taken united action after the Bulgarian massacres, 
Russia need not have rushed to arms. The real risk 
at present lies in procrastination, Bulgaria certainly 
does not desire war, but she cannot remain 
for ever idle while her brethren are exterminated ; and 
Turkey, secure in the immunity she has hitherto 
enjoyed, is not improbably preparing to push her repres- 
sive operations across the Bulgarian frontier. These 
risks would vanish on the first announcefnent that 
Europe had decided to.send a fleet to Salonica and to 
place the administration of Macedonia under a European 
governor. There is no need to settle the ultimate 
political destinies of Macedonia, to trench on the 
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Sultan’s suzerainty, or ev2.1 to expel his troops. 
it is enough to Europeanisc the civil adminis- 
tration. On the mere annoxicement of such a 
programme the insurgents would | .y down their arms, 
and the carnage would cease of its If. There may be 
obstacles to such a solution in the selfish ambitions of 
certain Powers. But to these England at least isa 
stranger. Our historical responsibility for the horrors 
of the moment is direct and indisputable. Our Govern- 
meat might propose these steps and fail. But public 
opinion ought not to rest until it is assured that our 
Government has taken steps to suggest this simple and 
disinterested policy to the European Powers, and to 
offer its co-operation in a humane intervention. 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


W° do not, of course, agree with all the reso- 

tions adopted at the Trade Union Congress, 
but we welcome very heartily its general spirit. It 
is obvious that there is a considerable temptation to 
working men to form a purely working men’s party. 
There is much to make such a course plausible. The 
vast preponderance of the rich element in politics, the 
strong aristocratic prejudice of the ordinary English- 
man, the example of the successful concentration of the 
governing classes round the ideas of Imperialism and 
class predominance--these are provocations enough 
without the excitements fiercely and exultantly applied 
during the last rampant years of reaction. This danger 
we have remarked from the first, and we do not think 
it anything of a nightmare. But the Trade Union 
Congress, at any rate, avoided the error of supposing 
that a working man ought to forget that he is a citizen. 
The proceedings showed that it is absurd to pretend that 
Labour parties can shirk the great issues of contem- 
porary politics. The condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain's 
fiscal proposals was carried in a dramatic and impressive 
manner. Macedoniaand education*were not forgotten, 
The truth is, of course, that if a man once applies his 
mind to the interests of the large community which is 
roughly described in the category ‘‘ Labour,” he finds 
himself obliged to make up his mind on all questions. 
Does the relation, for example, between Imperialism 
and the recent trade union reverses escape any one of 
perception ? Foreign policy produces its own climate at 
home. The trade unions had gradually won certain 
rights and acertain status from the reluctant forces of 
prejudice and class interest. Their position and their 
precarious tenure made them peculiarly liable to 
suffer in the first serious reaction against tolerance 
and moderation, and men in such a position ought to 
tremble whenever England commits an act of oppres- 
sion abroad. The spirit which triumphed in South 
Africa triumphed in the Taff Vale decision. It is an 
inexorable psychological law that makes the attitude in 
which public opinion stands to smaller or subject 
peoples, and the light in which it conceives the British 
Empire, all-important to the working classes at home. 
A great many working men gave a violent support to 
Imperialism, for the passion for mastery knows no 
frontiers of class or of nation. But the Trade Union 
Congress was proof against that flood-tide of ambition, 
and it left on record its condemnation of a war against 
national freedom as a war that was unjust. 


Holding, as we do, that it is of great public import- 
ance that any party that is formed should be an organi- 
sation of opinions and not an organisation of interests, 
we welcome the rejection by the Congress of the pro- 
posal to limit the Labour Representation Committee to 
bodies that are qualified for membership of the Con- 
gress. It is true that the basis of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee is an illogical one. The Fabian 
Society, the Independent Labour Party, and the Trade 
Unions are represented, The Fabian Society is chiefly 
associated in the public mind with Mr. Sidney Webb 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, bureaucrats with a pro- 
found dislike for self-government, and it would 
be easier to reconcile the most flagrant contradic- 
tions of the Liberal Party during the war than to 
understand what those zealous champions of adminis- 
trative despotism have in common with the stout 
democratic enthusiasms of Mr. Buros, or Mr. Ward, 
or Mr. Steadman. We do not hold the opinions of 
the Independent Labour Party ; still less do we hold 
those of the Fabian Society, with its ideal of drab- 
coloured tyranny, an ideal as wild-eyed as it is 
unromantic. But if these groups had been excluded 
the Labour Representation Committee would have been 
frankly an organisation of interests, and the tendency 
to ignore political issues would have been intensified. 
Such an arrangement would have been a departure 
from the original plan of the Committee, for 
Mr. George Barnes, a very independent personality, 
succeeded at the very beginning of the movement in 
amending a resolution designed to restrict the party to 
the working classes. The party emerged as a party 
of opinions, and it is to everyone’s advantage that it 
should be developed asa party of opinions. It is better 
for the community, to whom sincerity and public spirit 
are the first conditions of political success. It is 
easier for Liberals to make terms with a party of 
opinions than with a party cf interests, and local 
Liberals ought to insist on dragging into the light the 
political opinions of every Labour candidate. The 
relations of the Labour party to Liberalism were 
discussed at the Trade Union Congress, but without 
any formal result. The analogy of the Irish Party, 
which was suggested, seems to us a reasonable one. 
Independence need not mean indiscriminate hostility. 
In a sense it is a means to co-operation, Certainly if 
Labour men were to say they could not vote for trade 
unionists like Mr. Maddison or Mr. Vivian or Mr. 
Broadhurst because they were definitely Liberal, 
they would act with an outrageous _perverse- 
ness. This we do not anticipate. A new party 
will bring fresh inspirations, fresh energy, a new initia- 
tive, and if Liberalism does its duty and is true to itself, 
we do not believe it has anything to fear from the rise 
of this new force in politics. The real issue to a 
Liberal is not the predominance of this class or that, 
but of a set of temperate, generous, and high-principled 
ideas. If that is kept in mind, it ought not to be 
impossible to turn to real advantage the energy created 
and liberated in politics by the disturbance of the 
apathy which has prevailed so long and with such 
fatal results. 

It is our complaint against the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee, not that it includes some extreme 
men who would run the risks of a political tyranny, but 
that it will not define its principles. There is, indeed, 
one test which can be applied to all candidates. The 
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recent Trade Union decisions, which have done more 
than anything else to give a stimulus to the Labour 
movement, have given any Labour Party an immediate 
programme. Those decisions were discussed at 
Leicester. The Congress decided, in our opinion justly, 
to ignore the Commission on which Trade Unionists 
have no representation. Mr. Webb, who is regarded 
in some quarters as a kind of Trade Union repre- 
sentative in virtue of the great services he has 
rendered in the past, is now entirely out of sympathy 
with the opinions of the Trade Unionists, for his 
mind has outstripped the facts, and he thinks the 
Unions have already arrived at a phase in the 
evolution he has marked out for society which is 
still very distant. The decision of the Congress on the 
actual procedure to be adopted we think mistaken. 
By the old understandings and interpretations which 
have been swept away by recent decisions Trade Unions 
were, unlike other corporations, not liable to be sued 
and peaceful picketing was held to be lawful. As things 
stand at present, it is practically impossible for a strike 
to be conducted at all without placing the funds of the 
Union at the mercy of the employer. How is this 
to be remedied? Revert to the old position and set 
up the trade unions as bodies not liable to be sued, 
say some. Leave the Trade Unions with this financial 
responsibility, but legalise all the methods which 
Parliament meant to be legal, say others. The first 
course won the approval of the Congress. The second 
course, in our opinion, is the more practicable. It is 
not an easy thing to convince the ordinary man that 
organisations which control large funds, even though 
those funds represent the savings of poor men, and 
are not merely fighting funds, should not be answerable 
before the law; and Mr. John Ward and Mr. Bell, 
both pointed out that this responsibility was a salutary 
thing for Trades Unions. One thing at least is clear, 
and that is that the next Parliament will see the restora- 
tion of the essential conditions of the collective bargain. 





A BYZANTINE RENAISSANCE. 
HE most conspicuous bit of architecture of these last 
years has been the Catholic Cathedral in West- 
minster. Among other points, it is interesting as showing 
how completely the whole subject of architecture has lost 
touch of national feeling in England. What, one is inclined 
to ask, have the people of England in the twentieth century 
got to do with Byzantine architecture ? What character- 
istics of ours does it embody ? What English thoughts 
and aspirations does it give expression to ? The people 
who turn into Ashley-gardens and stand to gaze at the 
strange monster that there confronts them, look at it with 
the same expression with which they look at the pelicans 
in St. James’s Park, or with which they used to look at 
the turbanned Indian princes plentiful in our streets at the 
time of the Coronation. It may be beautiful, or it may be 
ugly, but what most strikes everyone is its outlandishness. 
It is so obviously an alien growth, an exotic, an importa- 
tion. 

What a strange conception of architecture does it show 
when a thing like this is possible ! The styles we have 
hitherto had im England have, with one exception, been 
styles of home growth. They have had many interpreters, 
and these have not always and in all things agreed. Per- 
haps such styles of building lie too close to the roots of 
our national existence to admit of any definite and final ex- 
planation. But whether we can define it or not, they 


expressed—and this chiefly matters—a mood, a conviction, 
of the English people. 


They are as much a part of 


England as Shakespeare and Milton. They blend with her 
scenery. Her past history is built into them. 

This is true of Saxon, of Norman, and of Gothic. And 
even Renaissance, though no home growth, has become, if 
not quite a national style, at any rate the expression of a 
perfectly sincere and recurring thought. It is a protest 
against a too exclusively insular standard. It stands for 
European culture and general ideas; and whenever the 
pinch of the national strait-waistcoat is felt in England, 
and there is a wish to mingle in the ideas and culture of 
Europe, that wish is pretty sure to manifest itself in the 
abandonment of the national style and the adoption of ine 
wider and more humane style of the continent. So that 
Renaissance, too, has become genuinely a part of English 
life, and, in its recurrences and modifications, is very 
significant and valuable historical evidence. 


This is always the mark of vital architecture—that it 
embodies the thought of the people who use it. And even 
in, stagnant times, when there seems nothing vital to express, 
architects, who have an instinct for the worth of architec- 
ture, will rather repeat haltingly what has been said before 
and renew old forms which are, at any rate, endeared to us 
by association and have still some remnants of meaning 
clinging to them, than snap every link between themselves 
and the public mind altogether. 

Yet this latter course is the course the architect of the 
new Cathedral follows. Byzantine, as the reader very likely 
knows, grew up in Constantinople when that city became 
the Eastern capital, though it was named appropriately 
enough, not after the Roman city, but after the earlier Greek 
colony. It may be described as an attempt of the Greeks 
of the decadence to do for colour what Greeks of the prime 
had (in the Doric Temple) done for form. The result, 
wherever Greeks, not their imitators, have done the work, 
is very beautiful; but the spirit that animates the work is, 
after all, the spirit of the Eastern empire. The walls drip 
gold and glimmer with rare marble and precious stones, 
and these things are arranged with a knowledge of effect, 
with a clear perception of one main motive to be worked out, 
and, in spite of the richness, with a simplicity which no 
race but the Greeks was capable of. And yet, under all 
this, what speaks most clearly, in the listlessness and stag- 
nation of the style, is Gibbon’s great story of the Decline 
and Fall. Constantinople was at once the mistress of all 
the wealth of the East and the capital of an empire in which 
the spirit of freedom was as dead as is Queen Anne. She 
had Greeks to work for her, and by them the story of her 
luxurious and magnificent decay was told to the end with 
a certain beauty. But not even the Greeks could put 
into their work that spirit of freedom and national vigour 
which did not exist among the people. 

No doubt this is why the style was never fully adopted 
by a Western nation. Mr. Bentley, architect of the 
present Cathedral, said “the church will be unique so far 
as this part of Europe is concerned.” That is so. Free 
communities have always shown an instinctive repugnance 
to meddling in Byzantine. The history of the present 
church is interesting. Cardinal Manning wished it. to 
be built in the Gothic style, and designs rather resembling 
the plan of the Cologne Cathedral were submitted. The 
Cardinal died, however, when the site only had been 
bought. It was, if Messrs. Burns and Oates’s guide-book 
is to be trusted, which seems to contain exact informa- 
tion on these points, Cardinal Vaughan who personally 
decided (against the advice of his architect) to change the 
style to Byzantine. 

Anyway, the outcome of it is that Catholicism in 
England to-day is embodying itself in a form which, 
more than any form which was ever yet invented, expresses 
aloofness and utter alienation from popular sympathy 
and popular interest. If ever there was an empire in which 
the people could be said to be thoroughly torpid, it 
was the Byzantine Empire. If ever there was a style of 
architecture in which that torpor was typified, it was the 
Byzantine style. Catholics in England who are afraid 
that the danger ahead of the Catholic Church is that she 
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should get more and more out’ of touch with popular 
feeling, and that she is becoming an influence the reverse 
of liberal, will see in the outward form and shape she 
has taken at any rate a curious and interesting coincidence 
—perhaps something more than a cqincidence. Perhaps 
they will see in it an apt comment on the tendency of the 
Catholic revival of these last fifty years. That revival in 
origin and progress was mainly an upper-class movement, 
and, as a consequence, Catholicism in England to-day is 
top-heavy, aristocratic, and out of sympathy with popular 
ideals. On the other hand, it is as certain as anything can 


be that Catholicism will never get itself grounded in Eng- 
land until it learns to sympathise with that instinct for 
liberty which is the keynote of European society. Until 


it learns that lesson it will remain, what its new Cathedral 
is, an alien importation rather than a native growth. 
L. Marcu Puiipes. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 
SOME OPINIONS. 
fe OUR years ago the British people, by ratifying the 
policy of the South African war, lost for the time 
being the moral leadership of mankind which had been 
theirs for a generation. The opportunity of regaining our 


position has come sooner than most of us expected by 
the breakdown, or the break up, of the unscrupulous 


‘ and incompetent coalition which placed our country in 


the wrong. Once more the friends of freedom and the 
lovers of justice in all lands are turning with hope to 
Great Britain. There is but one cloud on the horizon 
—the danger of division among the opponents of the 
doomed Administration. 

From my point of view Liberalism and Labourism 
ought to mean the same thing. In most parts of the 
country they do mean the same thing. At the lowest 
point of its political fortunes the Liberal Party was 
saved from extinction by the unwavering support of 
working men. A split between Liberalism and Labour 
would really be a split in the ranks of Labour itself. 

Why, then, should there be this division? Two 
reasons may be given. There is, in the first place, 
the existence of a militant, if theoretical, Socialism 
which sees in Liberalism its most formidable opponent. 
There is also, on the other hand, a disposition on the 
part of certain sections of working men to turn away 
from Liberal ideals —not, indeed, in favour of theoretical 
Socialism, but towards a programme limited to what 
are believed to be the special needs of labour. 

I have been an attentive reader of the periodical 
literature of the British Socialists, as represented by 
papers like /us¢ice and the Clarion. I honour them for 
their manifest sincerity. All true Liberals must be 
grateful to them for the stand they made against 
the South African war. They have a_ perfect 
right to say that the reconstruction of society 
on a_ Socialist basis is the one political object 
worth working for. Now, the Liberal Party is not a 
Socialistic Party, although many of its members are 
strongly committed to projects—old-age pensions, for 
example—which fall within the Socialist programme. 
If Socialists will not be content to co-operate with 
Liberals on this extensive, thoughstill limited, scale there 
is nothing more to be said except this—that while the 
complete programme of the Socialists undoubtedly has 
for its main purpose the benefit of the working classes, 
these classesarenot Socialist. And the British Socialists 
are wrong in their estimation of Liberalism as a 
capitalistic creed. Capitalists in the constituencies do 
not control elections on the Liberal side to any- 
thing like the extent the Socialists seem to suppose. 
The disgraceful cost of elections requires that a candi- 
date should either be a man of means or a man of self- 
sacrifice, and there are among us men of the latter type. 
The additional expenditure imposed upon candidates by 
many constituencies is more disgraceful still. It would 


be worth one General Election if we could sweep the 
whole corrupt system out of existence. 

The other tendency to which I have referred is 
more dangerous than Socialism. Many thousands of 
working men have fallen away from the old faith of 
their class in justice, equality, and freedom. ‘* What 
matters to us,” they say, ‘‘ the disestablishment of the 
Church or the abolition of the House of Lords? Let 
us rather combine to obtain by political action shorter 
hours of labour, higher wages, and better housing.” 
And their scheme is the establishment of a Parliamen- 
tary group which, like tne Irish Nationalists, shall be 
independent of the two great parties and make terms 
with each of them in turn. Many working men of 
this class appear to be sincerely opposed to mere poli- 
tical reform. They are really Conservative so far as 
the political constitution is concerned. Such men will 
vote for a ‘* Labour” candidate as against a Tory, but 
they will vote for a Tory as against a Liberal. Buta 
much larger section, I should imagine, consists of those 
who fancy that the Liberal Party in recent times has 
lost sight of Labour questions in its devotion to Home 
Rule, or Welsh Disestablishment, or Temperance 
Reform. Moreover, they like to be represented by men 
of their own class, and will make great sacrifices to 
that end. But they are far from being opposed to 
what I have called political reform. 

Now, a Liberal Party, to be worth fighting for, must 
stand by its ideals. It cannot compromise with men, 
even if they be working men, who acquiesce in the 
reign of privilege at home and care nothing for the 
righteousness of our State action abroad. But, if I am 
right in my diagnosis of the situation, the bulk of 
Labour men are not of this complexion at all, and with 
them there should be no difficulty in arriving at an 
understanding. 

The first step should be the careful consideration 
of the legislation necessary to remedy the grievances 
of the working classes. We want a comprehensive 
Labour code. At present the workmen wait until some 
oppressive feature of the existing law is brought to 
light. Then the unions combine to seek redress by 
ruinously expensive litigation. When tliat fails they 
formulate some little bill dealing with the one specific 
grievance, and spend years in vain attempts to push it 
through both Houses of Parliament. The Act of 1875 
might have settled for ever all questions of conspiracy 
if had really deait with the principle and not merely 
with one of its applications. The existing law has for 
the most part been’ made by men_ who had 
no knowledge of, and little sympathy with, work- 
ing men. The whole field of law ought now 
to be revised from the point of view of Labour. 
Unjust provisions should be detected and rectified before 
they result in a clamant case of hardship. All the 
necessary changes should be embraced in one compre- 
hensive measure, and that measure should be introduced 
and carried through by the Government of the day. 
Working men themselves would be surprised to find 
how much of the law is hostile to their interests. They 
hardly know how powerfully this anti-Labour element 
has been developed in late years. The period of political 
reaction, now, we may hope, drawing to a close, has 
been a period of judicial reaction as well, Some of the 
principles which call for revision have been revealed to 
us in quite recent decisions. { do not think it would be 
difficult to draw a Labour Code which would remedy all 
the legal wrongs of labour—many of them unknown to 
the labouring classes themselves until a hard case 
emerges into public view—and I know of no political 
work in which Liberals as a body would more willingly 
concur. It is, moreover, a debt justly due to the 
vast mass of working men who have never been 
estranged from Liberalism. 

For the rest, Liberal Governments of the future 
must in constitution and in administrative action become 
frankly democratic. These eight disastrous years of 
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Unionist misrule ought to be the last term permitted 
in this country to class or caste Government. The 
social influences governing the present Administration 
are instinctively turning to its probable successor. If 
the Liberal Party yields, as it has sometimes yielded 
before, to such influences, it will, 1 believe, forfeit for 
ever the confidence of Labour. The demand for candi- 
dates who are or have been working men is oniy one 
expression of a more general sentiment--that the actual 
work of Government should become less and less the 
affair of the classes and more and more the affair 
of the people. It must be the business of the 
Liberal Party to destroy the remaining obstacles 
to the accomplishment of this end. With the 
field made free for the entry of all capable 
men, the question of Labour representation will easily 
settle itself. And while I hold that there can be no 
free popular Government so long as the House of Lords 
controls legislation, | would point out that in the vast 
field of administration the House of Lords, even with 
its present powers, has no right of control whatever. 
After all, legislation is not the whole business of Govern- 
ment, and it is by its administrative acts that a Liberal 
Government should be judged. 

In short, the remedies I would suggest are these : a 
comprehensive code of just Labour laws ; the abolition 
of all restrictions on the free selection of parliamentary 
candidates ; and the avowed declaration of democratic 
principle in all branches of the public service. I am, 
of course, neither excluding nor disparaging the regular 
programme of the party—for example, retrenchment, 
the settlement of the Education question, and so forth. 
But I submit that working men who cannot combine 
with ordinary Liberals on such an understanding as | 
have suggested must either despair of society so long 
as it is not based on Socialism, or they must be indifferent 
to the great questions of Government lying outside the 
domain of purely Labour politics. 


EpMUND ROBERTSON 


———_- @- -—- 


ITH a possible loss of piquancy there are surely 

advantages in considering this matter apart 

from the incidents of a particular by-election and free 

from the personalia of which we have had more than 
enough in the Liberal Party during recent years. 

No one can cast the mind back without being sen- 
sible of how fruitful in the unexpected the last twenty- 
five years have been. We are now separated by that 
interval from the last great and widespread uprising of 
the national conscience, mind, and will. Beginning 
about 1878 with the revolt against Mr. Disraeli’s sup- 
port of Turkish mal - government in the Balkan 
peninsula, the movement did not really cease until the 
enlargement of the franchise and a better redistribu- 
tion of political power were accomplished in 1883-1884. 
Then occurred she Midlothian campaign, in its circum- 
stances and results perhaps the greatest /our de force of 
an individual statesman, and one which even that great 
personality found himself unable to repeat. It must, 
however, be confessed that those of us who dreamed 
and believed that the new electoral machine would 
work more swiftly and efficiently in the direction of 
progress have proved so far mistaken. 

In a recent general survey of political progress* 
it has been remarked that as regards the self- 
governing countries of the world ‘‘the spirit of the 
times was progressive during the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, and unprogressive, if not 
reactionary, during the last quarter.’”’ The question 
how it happened that a great improvement of the repre- 
sentative system in this country should have been 
accompanied by such results is an interesting one, well 


* “Prefatory Essay,” Vol. XXVI. Encycl. Britt., 1902. By 
E. Dicey, C.B. 


worth the thought and attention of all concerned with 
the welfare of the nation. For it must never be for- 
gotten that the former great process of the kind issued 
in quite contrary results. All that made the Victorian 
epoch great as regards the betterment of the condition 
of the nation at large flowed from and was in the main 
the result of the new impulses called out and set free 
by the great Reform Act of 1832. The succeeding 
half century gave in the main, especially in the political 
and legislative spheres, an uninterrupted tale of pro- 
gress. 

It is easy to see now that the political dreamers of 
the early eighties made nothing like sufficient allow- 
ance for the great and growing influence among the 
electorate of wealth, and what, rather grotesquely, is 
called ‘‘ social influence.” They did not see or forecast 
the increasing opportunities (to the person who cares to 
spend his whole time in that pursuit) of amassing enor- 
mous wealth, of the growing tendency to take life less 
seriously and more “‘ pleasantly,” and of other features 
which have resulted in personality counting more 
with electors than political principle. This indication 
of such tendencies and currents by no means exhausts 
the matter, but we shall not be far wrong in ascribing 
to them a main share in the lamentable political 
stagnation and reaction of recent years. So it comes 
that the present House of Commons in its composition, 
methods, and general conduct has become (especially 
to those who know what a House of Commons may and 
can be) a veritable by-word for indifference and care- 
lessness as to grave matters at home and abroad. 

* To each and all who earnestly long for a different 
state of things, for more serious political thought 
issuing in prudent but vigorous action, both as to 
legislation and administration, the tendency of 
‘*Labour ” to make itself more strongly felt and repre- 
sented in the House of Commons cannot but be 
welcome. Questioning, as we may do, some of its 
methods, yet I venture to think our vo0/ and fundamental 
attitude ought to be that of welcome and good will. 

And here one must pause to inquire whether the two 
expressions ‘‘ Liberalism” and ‘‘ Labour” are not in this 
juxtaposition somewhat inapt and open to misconcep- 
tion. The one presumably denotes a set of principles ; 
the other, so far as it has any meaning, suggests 
thoughts of industry or occupation. One does not quite 
see that the two ideas are necessari/y associated. The 
fact that a person /abours does not surely, ipso facto, 
carry with it as a consequence that he embraces or 
opposes ‘‘ Liberalism.” Whatever that word conveys 
must be judged on its merits quite independently of the 
mode in which the person who is considering the matter 
spends his working hours. 

What does tHe word really connote in the minds of 
those who use it somewhat glibly in political con- 
troversy? Is it to be attributed solely to those who 
work with their hands? The composition of some of 
the best trades unions forbids such a supposition, 
Is it to be enlarged to cover all who receive their earn- 
ings in the shape of weekly wages? That again will 
be found to leave something to be desired as regards 
real accuracy. Of course, however, ‘‘ the meaning of 
a word is its ‘common acceptation,’” and by those 
most entitled to speak the word has been, and is, 
formally used in a political connection, and must there- 
fore be accepted for what it is worth. But many of 
those by whom it is constantly used, will be found most 
freely and readily to admit that any ideas of absolute 
demarcation or partitioning off which may be associated 
with the word are strongly to be deprecated. It was in 
truth the erroneous notion (held in the sixties by both 
political parties) that the wage receivers were a solid 
and homogeneous mass which lay at the root of all the 
controversies about franchise and reform. Liberals 
believed they were about to receive an accession of 
voting strength to be numbered by millions; Tories 
that they were going to be overwhelmed, if not effaced. 
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Mr. Disraeli with his brooding prescience was the only 
statesman of first rank who perceived the truth. 
Everyone now knows that the ‘‘ Conservative working 
man” is a very real entity, and that as a matter of fact 
the Cabinets of Lord Salisbury have had to thank him 
for their existence. It is something to have got rid ofa 
fallacy, however unpleasant the process may have been. 

Fer the features which attend the new political force 
we are considering are, in the view of any Liberal who is 
really in earnest, of a hopeful nature. It cannot be too 
often insisted that as regards all the great and grave 
issues now immediately to the front our aims are abso- 
lutely identical. As regards methods, probably no local 
Liberal or Labour Electoral, or Independent Labour, 
or Labour Representation Association (if these be the 
correct terms) has transacted its business with uniform 
prudence. Resolutions have been come to, speeches 
have been made, or letters written to the iocal Press 
which had far better have been left unpassed, unspoken, 
or unwritten. In political life silence isoften golden. But 
one of the best attributes of our English character is 
the sure and certain effect of power in developing the 
sense of responsibility—anyone who has watched for 
the last forty years the history of trades unionism 
cannot fail to recognise this. The same result and con- 
sequence will attend the success of the movement of our 
day for a stronger and better representation in Parlia- 
ment of the interests of what perforce for the moment 
must be called ‘‘ Labour.” Already, like all such move- 
ments in England, a certain tendency to moderation in 
tone may be observed on the part of many of those 
through whom it utters public voice. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted that an 
essential and fundamental requisite of the situation is 
that Liberalism must show itself aglow with positive 
and constructive convictions. This is not the same 
thing at all as strings of dogmatic shibboleths or para- 
graphs of creeds and ‘‘programmes.” Indeed, the 
writer avows himself somewhat shy of these, and con- 
fesses himself one of the members of Parliament who 
invariably declined to subscribe formally to the bundle 
of resolutions concocted, or said to be passed, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne now many years ago. 

When we come to Liberal Associations, it must be 
admitted that the tendencies of stagnation or even 
reaction alluded to above have in some quarters 
found only too faithful reflection. The system 
of caucuses, ‘‘hundreds,’” or associations arose 
(without any really efficient attempt at being 
representative) in the later seventies. The name 
which will always, and deservedly, be associated with 
the adoption and practical development of the principle 
is that of the late Mr. Schnadhorst. No one who did 
not know him and work with him before 1885 could 
really appreciate the remarkable sagacity of the man. 
He always looked upon the association as a pure piece 
of machinery, simply as a means to an end. He always 
held to a certain looseness of organisation, was ever 
on the watch against cliques, was constantly gathering 
in new blood, knew the extreme value of the opinion 
and judgment of the modest member of a committee 
who is free from self-assertion, perhaps shy, and often 
somewhat incapable of expressing his ideas ; did not 
favour long resolutions, and abhorred letters in the 
Press. Such at the time of which I speak was 
one of the most sagacious political workers it has 
been my lot to meet. I venture to say it is the 
Liberal associations where such methods have 
been most signally borne in mind which will be 
found to have most successfully weathered the storms 
of the last seven or eight years and to be in the 
soundest and most healthy condition at the present 
moment to meet the ‘‘ big fight” which, we are told, 
is imminent ; it may be said to have begun. In 
many districts covered by such there is no question of 
‘* Liberal” and ‘‘ Labour,” for the simple reason that 
each includes the other. 


In truth, there is even a danger of exaggerating 
this matter. No doubt it affects, and that acutely, 
some districts. Possibly in isolated cases things have 
gone too far even for an amicable settlement, though one 
hopes these instances may become few and far between 
as the great issues loom larger and a real sense 
of proportion saturates the mind of the electors. 
However this may be, from watching public events 
now for more than a generation, from taking some part 
in them for nearly that period, and from an experience 
in the House of Commons of a good many years, | 
believe that the movement for an increase in the 
special representation of the industrial classes by 
means of an addition to the number of those now 
doing valuable service in the House should be hailed 
with satisfaction and pleasure. 

It must, I think, have been impossible for anyone 
to have lived and moved in the House within recent 
years without recognising the distinct gain of counting 
as its members men with the personal experience such 
as that of which we are speaking. Alike in contribution 
by that best form of speech which is based on personal 
knowledge and conviction and recognises that others 
have also claims to occupy the time of the assembly, 
and by taking full share in that most important 
but too little recognised part of its work, that done 
in Committees of various kinds(grand, select, and private 
bill), these members have enriched and strengthened 
the common stock of the House of Commons. That 
their number may receive a sensible and speedy 
increase must, I think, be the desire of all who think 
that it is high time that the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment turned its thoughts, from territorial extension, 
wars and rumours of wars, hostile tariffs, retaliation, 
and other torms of strife to seriously consider and 
earnestly deal with the industrial and social welfare of 
the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Joun E. Ettts, 


HAVE a natural diffidence, almost amounting to 
] antipathy, to writing, and on this particular subject 
of Liberalism and Labour I have said so much in con- 
demnation of the amateur contributors who delight in 
serving up spiteful and spicy paragraphs, intentionally 
to wound the feelings of men who have spent their lives 
in self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of Labour, that 
I am tempted to rely on a more practised and readier 
weapon than the pen to point the moral of the whole 
position. The ordinary journalist who writes to live 
can be forgiven; but there are others who are of a 
grubbing temperament continually seizing with joy and 
exultation the slightest disagreement on the smallest 
Labour question, and using it for the purpose of dis- 
crediting our movement. It would be useless for me 
to deny that the opportunity of adding grist to their 
own particular mill is at any time very difficult, but 
a desire merely to create distrust among men who 
must eventually turn to the Labour movement as a 
means to hasten on political equality is the sport of 
fools. 

Having blamed others for doing more harm than 
good, can you wonder that I have not any very enthu- 
siastic desire to write on the subject ? 

To turn, however, from the men who mar to the 
ideals which make a party, it will, I think, be easily 
seen that the demands of Labour represent nothing 
more than an earnest, honest effort to bring into 
definite action the platform aspirations of those who 
make words, and not deeds, successfully serve their 
purpose. 

_I therefore adduce as an example the following 
extract from a speech by Mr. Chamberlain : 
“You must look for the cure in legislation laying the 
heaviest burdens on the shoulders bes} able to bear them— 
legislation which will, in some degree at any rate, replace 
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the labourer on the soil, and find employment for him with- 
cut forcing him into competition with the artisans of the 
towns ; legislation which will give a free education to every 
child in the land, and which will thus enable everyone, even 
the poorest, to make the best use of the faculties with which 
he may be gifted. 

“1 congratulate you on the fair prospect which is opening 
up for the class to which you belong. In the era which is 
now commencing we shall see many experiments intended 
to lessen the evils which poverty brings in its train, to 
increase the rewards of labour, to bein hope to the miser- 
able, to give courage tothe weak, and in this way to advance 
the aim and end of all our Liberal policy—the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.”—Birmingham, January 5, 
1885. 


If | strike out the word Liberal and substitute 
for it Labour I submit that one may confidently assert 
these words represent in the main the trade-unionist 
hope and desire up to date. Remembering that this 
speech was made eighteen years ago by one of the 
strongest professional politicians (at that time a Liberal 
and now a most reactionary Tory), the policy enunciated 
has had peculiarly favourable opportunities of being 
assimilated by both parties. But our experience of 
the present constitution of either Liberal or Tory organi- 
sation is an emphatic proof that knowledge 
comes and wisdom lingers. In more senses than 
one our politicians have been too often abroad and 
too seldom at home, and domestic legislation is sub- 
merged in reckless alertness to find new sources of 
revenue. Individual members on both sides have not 
hesitated to shake off the fetters of party ties when 
Labour questions have been before the House, and 
have rendered yeoman service to the cause ; but the 
juggernaut of party machinery is more than a match 
for such instances of personal chivalry. No one can 
be more sensible than I of the real sympathy and 
kindness thus shown, and I concede much to 
those members of Parliament whe, by reason of their 
past services, say, ‘‘ We stand for Labour as well as 
Party.” But herein lies a danger. It is obvious that 
close personal contact with the workmen of the country 
is the only method by which their opinions, needs, and 
aspirations can be accurately gauged, and I do not 
think that even with the best intentions Liberal Asso- 
ciations find it possible to select candidates so qualified. 
The fact that a parliamentary contest is an expensive 
matter naturally limits the choice, and in many cases 
victory is more costly to a candidate than defeat. 
Organisation each year is not the only call upon a 
member of Parliament, and a poor man is, generally 
speaking, an impossibility. It therefore naturally 
follows that Liberalism, as at present constituted, can 
only by strange accident elect men who have more than 
an incidental acquaintance with the Labour movement. 
This being so it is not surprising to occasionally find 
the official Liberal utterly perplexed by the manifold 
demands of the workman, and in desperation, like 
Lucifer in the procession of Friars. 

‘** To make up for not knowing the song 
He sings it fiercely, wildly, and strong,” 
and satisfies no one. 

The organised workman is a keen observer, 
although somewhat slow in translating his thought 
into action. Fifty years of unctuous flattery at election 
times has not dulled his senses to the fact that he will 
be outside the sphere of class legislation which dominates 
politics, until he, too, forces into prominence a party 
representing himself. Baffled alike by Liberal and Tory, 
is it surprising that he prefers to trust his hopes for the 
future to those of his own class rather than to men 
pledged to support either of the existing parties? He 
sees that a numerically small but united Irish 
Party, whose cry is Ireland first, compels a powerful 
Government, arithmetically speaking, to pass a new 
Land Act for Ireland. With such an object-lesson he 
knows that, if sufficiently represented in the House of 
Commons, whichever party is in power, then, and then 
only, will commence the introduction of measures that 
will satisfy the demands of the workers. 


Why Liberals should endeavour to belittle our 
efforts in this direction I quite fail to see. 

Trade unions have taken up the question of political 
action because they are not now content to entrust 
their sufftages to men who patronisingly say Labour 
shall have our most serious attention. There are 
many constituencies where the organised workers 
outnumber either political associations, and yet any 
Opposition to the orthodox Liberal is denounced as 
traitorous, or, if a Labour candidate be selected, the 
Liberal support is only obtainable if he will consent to 
wear their label. In many districts Liberals avow their 
determination to vote Tory rather than Labour, or else 
set themselves the task of endeavouring to prove the 
suitability of trained thinkers to men from the workshop. 
I venture to submit that with the example of the London 
County Council and other local governing bodies before 
them the workmen have conclusive evidence of the 
valuable services of their representatives to the com- 
munity, and I say with some degree of pride that under 
the leadership of John Burns they have given Labour 
such a charter as our forefathers little dreamed of. The 
inability of many Liberals to see that there is room in 
this country for a party not to represent a class but a 
nation, which Labour is—as John Morley says—is 
responsible for both apathy and the enormous number 
of unpolled voters. 

The Labour Party is quite a natural result of the 
indispensable failure of rich people legislating for the 
poor. ' The one hope of the workman is a strong Labour 
Party, and the duty of the Liberal Party is to assist 
ittto the House of Commons men who know and live the 
lives of what are called, for the want of a better term, the 
common people. An ex-member of the present Govern- 
ment said to me after the Woolwich election: ‘‘ Six 
results like this and both parties would have to meet 
and reconsider the lines of legislation.” 

Does not the fact that Woolwich accepted meas a 
Labour man pure and simple point out the possi- 
bilities which exist in many other places? The same 
reasonableness of factions to merge their differences 
would in at least forty English constituencies, 
considered as forlorn hopes by the Liberals, result in 
Labour successes. In some instances these differences 
arise from causes both logical and intelligible, but in 
others the aversion to the Labour man is based upon 
his poverty and not his principles. The little loaves 
and still smaller fishes that must fall from the wealthy 
are responsible for the adoption of rich Liberal candi- 
dates, The Labour man has nothing but his 
service to give in return for support, and worse still, 
perhaps, he is, or ought to be, dependent upon his 
fellows for his maintenance until payment of members 
is secured. The continued selection of rich men by 
working-class constituencies is a perversion of repre- 
sentation, and quite as absurd as it would be to 
attempt to run a Labour member for St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. 

I therefore argue that the evolution of politics has 
determined the necessity of a strong Labour Party. 
Liberalism, by reason of its wealth and present superior 
organisation, may retard but cannot crush the ultimate 
establishment of such a party by persistently leaving 
to it all the forlorn hopes, such as Woolwich, 

Concerned as I am for the nation’s progress, | 
trust that wiser counsels will prevail, and those places 
where a reasonable hope exists of securing them for 
Democratic Labour may be left to us. 

A strong Labour Party need not be considered a 
menace, except to monopolies, trusts, land-grabbers, 
and landlordism ; but for the people it would represent 
all the higher claims for equal opportunities, better and 
happier lives for the toilers, instead of being, as they 
now are, the shuttlecock and battledore of speculative 
politicians. 

Witt Crooks. 
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THE THEATRE. 
“KING RICHARD IL.’-—* THE CLIMBERS.” 
e 7 ING RICHARD IL.,” though it certainly ranks 


among the weaker of Shakespeare’s plays, is far 
from meriting the neglect into which it has fallen. It gains 
enormously upon the stage. ‘There its comparative poverty 
vi thought matters little, and its lack of humour can be 
balanced by a spectacular glitter. ‘Ihe sheer rhetoric of its 
earlier scenes, which seems tedious in the study, one accepts 
on the stage as the natural accompaniment of its mediaeval 
pageantry. In the terse version which Mr. ‘Tree presented 
at Her Majestys on Thursday the human interest of the 
story emerges clearly. It is, in this abbreviated form, 
simply a study of a single character, and a study so rich in 
opportunities for subtle acting that one marvels at the 
blindness of London managers, who have been content to 
leave it unattempted since Charles Kean produced it in 
1857. Shakespeare’s Richard is a sort of Plantagenet 
Aiglon, a feeble and self-indulgent prince, with some power 
ol imagination, interesting only because his consciousness 
of divine right lends him a certain spurious strength and 
dignity. It is the tragedy of a kingly idea which has 
wrecked a weak and unworthy vessel. ‘lhrough all the 
unreality of a drum-and-trumpet drama this psychological 
interest is at work. Mr. Tree has seldom essayed a more 
difficult task, and seldom triumphed so completely. He 
spoke his beautiful lines with much literary insight, and the 
haunting music of his voice, which one sometimes misses 
in a modem play, asserted all its charm. In the rotund 
passages he had the easy dignity of a prince who is really 
sustained by a megalomania in which he is perfectly at 
home. In the scene with the dying Gaunt he realised the 
hardness which this regal fanaticism had imparted to a 
temperament naturally sensitive. Throughout the — later 
scenes he was alternately exalted and effeminate, and in each 
mood one felt the imaginative soul at war with a recalcitrant 
reality. In the scene on the Welsh coast, when the news 
of his isolation almost plays havoc with the nicely-balanced 
sanity of Richard’s mind, he triumphed mainly by a subtle 
elocution. The deposition spectacle at Westminster, which 
in the hands of a less cultivated artist might become such 
sheer melodrama, displayed an even rarer power. His 
movements, his “ business” with the mirror, his farewell to 
the nobles showed a genuine creative power. Here he had 
to do much more than manage his voice. He had to con- 
ceive a telling scene, a moving picture. 

The mere pleasure of witnessing so fine a piece of act- 
ing was so great that one regretted that Mr. ‘Tree, as if 
doubtful of his personal powers, should have made = an 
appeal on other grounds. The spectacular tableaux were 
no doubt superb, but one did not need them. Miss wily 
Brayton gave a very beautiful rendering of the pathetic and 
gracious part of the Queen. Only lack of space prevents 
us doing justice to the excellent acting of Mr. Oscar Asche 
and Mr. Lionel Brough. Mr. Brandon Thomas as Gaunt 
acted old age so well that he rather spoilt the effect of his 
rhetorical passages. One suspects that Shakespeare re- 
garded the superb address to England rather as an inde- 
pendent piece of patriotic eloquence than as the speech of 
a feeble and dying man. 

* + * . * 


It is one of the strangest things in the world of art 
that what is vulgarly called “ inspiration” and the power of 
execution very often do not go hand in hand. Where 
people know their own limitations they give away their 
world-shaking ideas. But the tragi-comedy is to see the in- 
spired wrestling with his inspiration, pursuing it, missing it, 
baffled by it. Mr. Clyde Vitch certainly knew he had got 
hold of a good idea, and if only he could have kept his 
grasp tight and followed it whither it might lead him, 
instead of taking a side road to the well-known fields of 
“ melodrama,” we could have felt grateful to him as we 
have felt to no playwright since the morbid relations of 
men and women first usurped the stage. 

The Climbers is such a good and thoughtful title that 





perhaps it is immodest to expect more than this start on a 
chain of question and answer. At any rate, that is all we 
get, and maybe it were better never to go to the play, but tu 
keep one’s preconceptions of it green at home. For it is to 
be remembered that Zhe Climbers comes to us with a 
flourish. It has already a name and a grateful public in 
America. We went to it ready to be pleased, and expect- 
ing to be profoundly interested by a satire of American 
social life. It was also to be taken for granted that some 
allowance would have to be made for differences 
between American taste and our own. But, except for a 
certain boisterousness of manner and the presence of some 
unfamiliar slang, there was little in the play that might not 
have been presented as English. 

The “satire” was confined to the first two acts. 
Satire is a valuable weapon, but should be used only when 
necessary. It is necessary and efficacious im treating some- 
thing of which people have not learned to be ashamed. 
The moment self-consciousness has set in, satire is out of 
place. Now, the absurd hypocrisy of conventional mourm- 
ing when there is no real sorrow behind has long been a 
subject in literature. Everyone knows of it, and everyone 
despises it. There is nothing further to be said. = Mr. 
Fitch’s first act is quite futile, and the exciting of laughter 
by bringing im four ladies in deep mourning is in doubtful 
taste. The second act, with its dinner party, at which 
nothing witty is said, and the romping of grown-up people 
round a Christmas tree, is simply tedious. At the close 
comes the much-talked-of darkness scene, which is inevit- 
ably ridiculous. 

The remaining acts are more interesting, but it is the 
shallow interest of melodrama, and even that may have 
been clue to the acting. The unhappy hero who is treated 
with such cold cruelty by his virtuous wife and friends is 
capitally plaved by Mr. Sidney Valentine. In this difficult 
and delicate part he brings out the degradation and weak- 
ness of the man without obscuring his pitifulness. The 
other players probably felt what the spectator certainly 
feels—that it is very difficult to guess to what class these 
people belong. They are trying to climb into society, and 
their vulgarity is of the most obvious kind. Miss Lottie 
Venne gives, as one would expect, a thoroughly able and 
humorous presentment of Mrs. Hunter. But had she 
played in a more subtle style, had she made her mean little 
speeches less consciously, given out her vulgarisms with 
less gusto, she would have been more effective. Miss 
Venne’s Mrs. Hunter seemed to glory in her vulgarity, when 
surely it should have been involuntary. Miss Lily Han- 
bury acted the part of Blanche with great dignity, and made 
a rather tame role disfinct and impressive. Mrs. Mouillot 
gave a very clever performance. * Yet she contributed as 
much as anyone to give an uneven effect to the whole. She 
was the only member of the cast who adopted an 
American accent (an irregularity for which she deserves 
credit and the stage management blame), and she was 
several shades more ill-bred than anyone else. The other 
members of a long cast were all quite competent. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssiInGcHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


DO not remember so strong a set of personal 

opinion against an individual statesman as that 
against Lord Lansdowne. Mr. Arnold White is 
certainly not the only man in England who would like 
to see him impeached or suffering almost anything 
that was highly personal and unpleasant. It is difficult 
for any reader of his evidence to avoid a measure of 
sympathy with this feeling. There is a certain blandness 
about Lord Lansdowne’s personality which survives 
the repeated shocks attending the discovery of his 
remarkable ineptitude, much as one imagines that 
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Ah Sin survived the still graver disclosures of 
the contents of his sleeves. But the discoveries are 
extremely grave, and the bloodless detachment of Lord 
Lansdowne’s demeanour while they were being 
brought home to him strikes one as an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. I am not speaking now of the 
question of policy’. But is there no kind of conscience 
which warns aservant of the people that in sending 
a thoroughly ill-equipped army into the field he has 
made himself responsible for its fate? Lord Lansdowne 
did send out such an army—an army practically with- 
out reserves of stores. When this is brought home to 
him he writes correct little memoranda of a piece with 
the document to which he set his hand on September 23, 
1899, admitting all that he had previously refused to 
believe as to the joint action of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State. The natural 
man, exasperated at these revelations, does ask him- 
self whether the constitutional habit of treating 
Ministers as one body, and simply retiring them for a 
few years or months from their salaries, is adequate to 
such an occasion. 
* * * # * 

Well, it is not adequate, but this time, | think, we 
shall have to adhere to it. The sole condemnation of 
Lord Lansdowne means the virtual escape of the Cabinet 
of 1899, which is practically in powerto-day, and that the 
facts will not for one moment permit. Take Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case. Within a few days of the High- 
bury speech and the fatal despatch of September 8—- 
which was an ultimatum in all but the form—he told 
Lord Lansdowne that, though he was for continuing 
pressure on the Boers, he was rot in favour of sending 
reinforcements to South Africa. His decision was, of 
course, final, for it was that of the Minister in charge, 
presumably confident that there was no proximate 
danger of war. But, apart from this terrible slip, Mr, 
Chamberlain’s whole record in face of the Commission, 
which strangely abstained from summoning him to give 
evidence, is irretrievably bad. He cannot argue that 
he hoped to settle with Mr. Kruger, because when the 
Government found themselves in the pit they hastily 
rallied to the cry of an “inevitable” war. And 
he cannot plead ignorance of the War Office reports, 
for he himself reminded Lord Lansdowne of them 
in 1897 and 1898. What defence remains for the 
man who roused the War Office when nothing 
urgent was stirring, and then let it go to sleep when 
war was at our gate, and he was using a diplomacy 
about as arrogant and msistent as Napoleon ever 
adopted when he wanted to pick a quarrel on ground he 
had carefully chosen ? Lord Lansdowne was certainly 
the type of the /ainéant official, with bad judgment, 
idle methods, incapacity to get to facts through mazes 
of red tape. But Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Balfour, 
committed the graver sin of meddling with self-confi- 
dent rashness with a problem he had _ never 
thought out, and perhaps was incapable of thinking 
out, for it called for noble human qualities, as 
well as merely clever ones. The astonishing thing 
about Mr. Chamberlain is that even his business-like 
sharpness seemed to desert him at the critical moment. 
Where was the astute, ready-witted Mr. Joseph during 
the summer and autumn months of 1899 ? 

* * * * « 

As for the effect of the report, I think it to be 

tremendous. It has destroyed the last vestiges of belief 


in the character of the Government among the class 
on which depends its hope of making even a tolerable 
stand agaiast the consequences of Mr. Chamberlain's 
reckless policy. Judging by the talk one hears, almost 
every class of Englishman is determined to get rid of 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, not only as a punish- 
ment for the war, but because it is felt that 
nothing they propose can prosper, so deep is the 
discredit in which nearly every one of their leading 
men is involved. Where are their defenders? 
They have none. I should say that the average member 
of a Tory club is rather more embittered against Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Lansdowne than against any 
Liberal politician. Mr. Chamberlain maintains the 
shadow of his old ascendency, but confidence in him is 
gone, and he has only a kind of gambling hold on the 
less stable —I was going to say the less respectable—sec- 
tionof his party. As for the Prime Minister, no public 
man rising to the first rank has, in my remembrance of 
politics, ever fallen so fast and so far. I don’t think 
the leaders are unaware of this determined, final, and 
almost universal withdrawal of public tolerance. 
Indeed, it is one of the least engaging features 
of the situation that Mr. Balfour's one object 
in meeting Parliament is to save at least one “ interest ” 
for Unionism by securing the publican’s vote. To this 
measure has Unionism come after fourteen years of 
pdwer. 
* « * * . 

As to the smaller tactics of the situation, the 
gossips will have it that the formula-makers in the 
Cabinet will succeed, and that next Monday’s Cabinet 
will give the Prime Minister a mandate to say some- 
thing at Sheffield which will not at once resolve the 
Unionist Government and party into its constituent 
atoms. Theinstrument of peace is said to be the Duke 
of Devonshire. Everyone admits that Free Traders of 
the type of Lord Goschen and Mr Ritchie are staunch. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach is a more doubtful factor, but 
he, too, is strongly committed to the Free Trade side. 
On the whole, however, the tendency is to believe that 
pledges will be asked of Mr. Chamberlain to behave 
tolerably to the Free Trade Tories and to cut down his 
Protectionist programme—which he is said to be ready 
to do—and that then Mr. Balfour will be allowed to 
say that no immediate and drastic decision will be 
taken, and that the Government, like the bereaved 
widow, will resume business, obedient to the heavenly 
will. A good deal would depend on how some such 
announcement as this would be received. Probably with 
outspoken ridicule. But as a mere time-saving device 
—and no one will pretend it is anything more—it may 
serve for a time. 

a” ” * * * 


Near Eastern affairs go from bad to worse, and 
one of the most deplorable features of them is the 
apparently hopeless hostility between the Greeks and 
the Bulgarians. I think the former exaggerate the 
misdeeds of the Macedonian bands in Monastir, where 
they and their friends, the Kutzo-Wallachs, or 
Rourianians, have suffered most from the outrageous 
behaviour of the Turkish troops. On the Black Sea 
coast I am afraid the Greeks have been b&dly treated ; 
at all events, their Government is plied with complaints 
from compatriots in the neighbourhood of Vasiliko. 
Greece certainly has been most unfortunate in her 
dealings with Bulgaria. Stambouloff grossly betrayed 
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her plans to the Sultan, and she was deserted, till too 
late, during the late war. But I am sure she is making 
a great mistake in giving her friends all over Europe the 
impression that she has become philo-Turk. I don’t 
think this is altogether just. Greece is much more 
anti-Bulgarian than pro-Turk. Moreover, she is right 
in pressing for European action in Macedonia as 
against a pure Russo-Austrian intervention. The 
unfortunate part of the business is that this is practi- 
cally an appeal to England to step in, and England, 
under Mr. Balfour—ignorant of the question, indifferent 
to it, and timid—-will not move. In spite of all the 
differences with Bulgaria, it would surely be wiser for 
Greece to strive for an understanding with her, and for 
a softening, at all events, of the miserable patriarchist 
and exarchist squabbling. Among the phil-Hellenes 
here-—and there are many—there can be but one 
opinion on this point. 
* * * * * 

lam afraid that Lord Milner has left an absolutely 
unreconciled South Africa behind him. The gross 
scandal of the misappropriation of the repatriation 
funds has not helped him, nor his extraordinary but 
quite characteristic conduct in contriving the dismissal 
of the editor—a strong anti-Boer of the war times- 
who exposed it. His personal relations with the leading 
Boers have been worsened rather than bettered, but | 
am convinced that when the inevitable call for his super- 
session comes it will proceed not from the Dutch— who 
are simply quiescent and endeavouring to repair the 
awful ruin of the war—but from the industrial English. 
I said some time ago that Lord Milner had no friends in 
the Transvaal outside the governing clique of capitalists 
of which he is the instrument. I am more than ever 
convinced that this is true. 





FROM ABROAD. 

THE PROGRESS OF ALGERIA. 
“INCE the President’s last tour through Algeria and 
the designation of M. Jounart as Governor- 
General the public has taken a greater interest in the 
progress of French Northern Africa. We must also 
take into account the fact that the part taken by 
Algerian trade in the French total trade is steadily 
increasing. In 1901 the imports in Algeria amounted 
to 351,273,000fr., out of which France sold to her 
colony 275,123,000fr. of various goods. In the same 
year Algerian exports rose to 257,822,o00frf., and 
exports to France came in for at least 207,090,000fr. 
of this total figure. For these various reasons the 
newspapers have been more or less discussing during 
the last weeks the numerous reforms decided on by 
M. Jounart, whose activity is perfectly amazing. The 
greater part of these Acts and decrees have been dic- 
tated by the desire of the Governor to improve the 
material and moral situation of the non-European 
population. As the number of natives has steadily in- 
creased since the beginning of French occupation it 
has, in the first place, been found necessary to increase 
its material resources ; the industrial and agricultural 
activity of Algeria was not enough to give work 
to all the unemployed. An Act moved by a Radical 
Deputy, M. Rozet, has decided that natives may 


enlist in the French navy, as they do since half 


a century @n the French army. When they retire 
these sailors will share with European retired 
sailors the exclusive right of fishing on the Algerian 
coasts. A few days after the promulgation of this Act 
M. Jounart increased the grants to Arab schools and 
libraries, created special infirmaries for natives, and 


organised midwives for native women. The moral 
situation of the Kabyle and Arab population has been 
also improved. The decrees which lately created 
special criminal courts for natives have been revised, 
the prisoner’s rights and guarantees increased, appeals 
reorganised, and the control of the court of cassation 
reestablished. At the same time, the special adminis- 
trative code, which submitted natives to innumer- 
able police rules, is also being revised by M. Jounart. 
European colonists have not been forgotten by the 
new Governor. Special agents have been sent to 
Brittany and the south of France to organise convoys 
of sailors and peasants who will be settled on the 
Algerian coasts and table-lands. M. Jounart came 
himself to Paris lately and asked for the power and 
money necessary for nationalising the Algerian rail- 
ways —now divided between rival and inactive com- 
panies—and enlarging the Port of Oran. The Governor 
also found time to entrust the Pasteur Institute with 
an inquiry as to the best way of fighting marsh fevers. 
M. Jounart’s governorship will be a brilliant stage of 
the pacific expansion of French activities in Northern 
Africa. 


Paris. Jacques BARDOUX. 





THE STORY OF THE TREASURE IN COCOS 
ISLAND. 


AIDED by the ships of Lord Cochrane, that romantic 
A child of adventure, some Chilian and Argentine 
troops, commanded by General San Martin, succeeded in 
1820 in landing upon the-coast of Peru. So great was the 
success of his arms that by July of the following year 
San Martin was able to proclaim the independence of the 
land which since the days of the intrepid Pizarro had re- 
mained a Spanish Colony. But, if their crowning victory 
at Ayacucho delivered the Peruvians from the weight of 
the Spanish fetters, the same stirring event produced a 
civil war, and from 1825 until the closing days of 1839 the 
former kingdom of the Incas became a scethiug cauldron 
of bloodshed and strife. 

Salavery, André de Santa Cruz, and Gamarra were 
Presidents of the young republic during this period: Sala- 
very was a Basque, a poet, and a boy warrior; Santa Cruz, 
who claimed descent from the Incas, was less of a general 
than a statesman ; and Gamarra had once been in the ser- 
vice of the Spanish Viceroy; but he was a brave patriot, 
though he hated censtitutions, and once cleared Congress 
with the bayonets of his devoted soldiers. It was probably 
during Gamarra’s term of office that, warned by the exultant 
shouts of Chilian auxiliaries and Peruvian revolutionaries, 
the trembling citizens of Lima, realising how feeble was 
the protection afforded by the vaults of their banks and 
the altars of their churches, resolved to confide their trea- 
sures and sacred ornaments to the garrison of the old fort 
at Callao. The anxious watchers in the fort observed a 
brig floating at anchor in the harbour; from her peak 
fluttered a British flag and her name was the Mary Dear. 

Perhaps the recollection of Cochrane’s brave deeds 
inspired the hope that, behind the bulwarks of a_ British 
ship, a safer sanctuary might be found than within the ram- 
parts of the Callao fort; in any case, it was decided to 
crave the protection of Captain Thompson, master of the 
English brig; and jewels, coin, and specie to the value of 
twelve million dollars were accordingly stowed in the hold 
of the Mary Dear. ‘To Thompson and his crew, men ac- 
customed to a life of hardship and whose livelihood de- 
pended upon the precarious commerce of those waters, the 
presence of twelve million dollars of treasure in the hold 
was irresistible temptation: the turmoil of revolution ashore 
provoked the hope that their crime might escape detec 
tion, that some chance, born of revolutionary times, might 
cover up the traces of their flight. Under the veil of 
darkness ‘Thompson and his men cut the throats of the 
guardians of the treasure, slipped their cable, and put to 
sea. 
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In latitude 5° 33! N.. longitude 86° 59 W., that part treasures the traditions of twelve million dollars, lost 


of the Pacific where prevailing calms render it difficult of 
access to sailing ships, there hes a deserted rocky island 
known by the name of Cocos: this was the mark of 
Phompson and his piratical crew. ‘The Mary Dear, built 
perhaps with the sinister design of showing a clean pair ot 
heels to any too inquisitive revenue cutter, successfully 
evaded her pursuers—for pursuers there were—-bore up 
for this lonely resort of pirates, and cast anchor in Wafer 
tay at Cocos Island. As she swung to her cable and 
dipped her prow to the heavy rollers of the Pacific, we may 
hope that she had struck her British Ensign and had 
hoisted the “ Jolly Roger "—true symbol of her trade. 

The Admiralty chart of to-day shows two inlets on the 
north of the island, the rest of the coast line being unsur 
veyed; these are the Chatham and Wafer Bays; in the 
latter a modern battleship might ride at anchor, while the 
former appears full of shallows; the shore is rocky, and 
many creeks give outlet to the sea for the streams of fresh 
water which flow down from the steep hills of the island. 

Thompson distributed some portion of his spoil 
amongst the crew, whilst the rest was carried in eleven 
boat-loads around the headland which divides Wafer from 
(Chatham Bay, and there he landed the treasure on the 
beach. Thompson had been to Cocos before, he knew 
how well this desert rock lent itself to the purpose, and, 
in particular, he had learnt of a cave cut by some cunning 
Peruvian cave-dweller of old-time where he meant to con 
ceal the harvest of his crime: it is said that he shot the 
two men who helped him in his work of concealment, for 
‘dead men tell no tales. ! ” 

The Mary Dear spread her white wings to the wind 
and ran from the land. ‘The trampling surf in Wafer Bay 
may have sounded in Thompson's ears like the warning 
tread of inexorable justice, as, before the lofty peaks of 
Cocos had disappeared below the horizon, a Peruvian gun- 
boat hove in sight. Betrayed by the calms and threatened 
by the guns of the warship, the pirate captain surrendered, 
seemingly without a fight ; perhaps the cunning, selfish brain 
of the scoundrel foresaw the inevitable safe-pass which 
must be granted to the sole possessor of the key to twelve 
million dollars. ‘The master and the mate were spared 
that they might show the treasure cave to the Peruvians, 
but the crew of the Mary Dear were mercilessly shot or 
hanged ; and the warship stood on her way to the Cocos 
Island; here Thompson and his companion, the two sole 
survivors of twelve, were landed under an armed escort. 
But the desperate outlaw was a man of resource, and he 
and the mate contrived to escape from their guard, hiding 
themselves amongst the caves and undergrowth. For four 
days armed parties roamed on the island, searching for 
Thompson and his mate, and pouring volleys into every 
piece of thick scrub or likely shadow. At the end of this 
time, the warship hoisted her anchor and stood away, 
leaving to the hideous fate of starvation, as was supposed, 
the survivors of the Mary Dear. Thompson and his mate, 
however, contrived to support life on berries and eggs and 
such produce as the island could provide until taken off 
by a vessel which had called for water at Cocos; passing 
themselves off as shipwrecked sailors, the late captain and 
mate of the Mary Dear were landed on the mainland, 
Thompson to disappear for a while, the mate to die at Pon- 
taréne in Costa Rica by the hand of that perennially suc- 
cessful pirate, “Yellow Jack,” who is no respecter of 
persons, and who would just as soon strangle the possessor 
of a clue to twelve millions as an ordinary able-bodied 
sailor before the mast! 

It was during the year 1896 that Rear-Admiral 
Jones commanded on the Pacific station; his flag was 
hoisted on the Imperieuse, and he knew the western coast 
of the great American continent as some West-End club- 
men know Pall Mall. 

The Admiral was once the guest of the President of 
the Peruvian Republic, and he consequently had _ heard 
the tales of lost specie and pirate-treasure hidden on 
Cocos Island—tales which were confirmed in every port of 
the Pacific coast. The governor of the Lima Bank even 


through the piracy of the captain of the Mary Dear; whik 
the records of Peru relate the capture, trial, and sentence 
ol Phompson and his companions. 

the Admiral is an Irishman, with all the Irish 
man’s love of adventure, and it required little to inspire 
him with the resolution to try and win the prize which so 
many had sought for in vain. After mess, one night, in 
the ward room of the Imperieuse, the conversation turned 
on the subject of the Cocos treasure, and excitement ran 
high when an American guest declared that he was confi 
dent of being able to lay his hands upon the lost Peruvian 
millions if he could but set foot upon the island. 

The officers begged the Admiral to allow them to 


steam the flagship to Cocos and to prosecute a_ search. 
The Admiral consented, and in less than forty-eight hours 
the Imperieuse had cast anchor in Wafer Bay. The tra 


dition ran that ‘Thompson had landed eleven boats of trea- 
sure in Wafer Bay and had buried his booty in the sand. 
Three hundred sailors and marines were accordingly 
landed, and for two days they dug and tunnelled, and 
blasted the rocks with dynamite, under the direction of 
their American guest, but their search was fruitless. So 
conside rable had been their efforts, however, that their 
excavations will remain a mark for all time, and subsequent 
disappointed treasure-seekers maintain that the Admiral 
has spoilt the chances of future expeditions by obliterating 
all traces, and thus rendering any clue valueless. ‘The 
blasting of some rocks by dynamite let loose a stream 
which some declare effectually guards the secret hiding 
place of Thompson’s ill-gotten gains. 

« Unlike other departments of British administration, 
the Admiralty is little given to encourage romantic ex- 
peditions, even of so harmless a nature as treasure seeking 
on a desert island ; or it may be that only those unprovoked 
descents on foreign countries are sanctified which are under 
the zgis of alien financiers and the Colonial Office. In 
any case, on the return of Admiral Jones the Sea Lords of 
Whitehall cabled a sharp rebuke to him—the Imperieuse 
was to be the last_British warship to visit the island—hence- 
forth Cocos was tabooed. 


On the return of the Imperieuse to the mainland the 
accounts of the Admiral’s expedition appeared in the 
American Press. ‘The American journalist resembles 
Sheridan's political opponent, and relies for his facts on 
his imagination, and on his memory for his witticisms 
Some papers declared that the Admiral had been successful, 
and gave detailed accounts of the hoisting of bar gold, silver 
bricks and solid golden statues over the side of the flag- 
ship. .These wild tales spread into the British Columbian 
and Canadian Press, and an account of the expedition of 
the Imperieuse found its way to the little town of Harbour 
Grace, Newfoundland, and fell into the hands of an old 
sailor 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACEDONIAN MISERY AND BULGARIAN 
INTOLERANCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Bulgarians in Anglo-Saxon countries are rea«- 
ing with interest and gratitude every word which the Englis) 


Press utters om Macedonia. It does not matter whether 


you are complimentary to the Bulgarian race or not: 
have never been the evfants gdfés of anybody. 

Mr. Brailsford declares—and his “Impressions of 
Macedonia ” are the occasion of this letter-—that “ autonomy 
is for the moment the only tolerable solution of the 
Macedonian question.” But he proceeds to discount such 
a solution for the reason that Macedonians are not ‘ s=%- 
ciently advanced in culture ” to co-operate, as the French, 
Germans, and Italians co-operate in Switzerland. Mace- 
donia as a single State would be a chaos he thinks, in which 
the three rival races would struggle for prominence: the 
Bulgarian, Turk, and Greek, 
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There is one important fact which must be remem- 
bered when reading ethnographic accounts of Macedonia 
namely, that correspondents seldom see anything of the 
interior of the country; they are allowed, in fact, only in 
three or four cities, and forbidden to enter the villages. 
Correspondents cousequently write about the medley oi 
races in Macedonia on the strength of what they have seen 
on the railway and in the cities. The villages are mostly 
Bulgarian, and even in the cities the Bulgarian element is 
waxing strong in spite of every obstacle, and it impresses 
the visitor by its tremendous vitality. Says Mr. Brailsford : 
“The Bulgarian element, superior as it is to others in 
numbers, in perseverance, and in the power of organisation, 
lacks the qualities of tolerance, which may make a ruling race 
acceptable,” &e. (I shall return to the charge of intoler- 
ance.) ‘Therefore Mr. Brailsford concludes in favour of 
European control. Detrimental as such a solution might 
seem to Bulgarian aspirations, I am confident it would be 
received with thanks by the whole Bulgarian people from 
the Danube to the environs of Salonika. We are ready to 
accept any solution which makes life, honour, and property 
safe. 

The only ambiguous point in Mr. Brailsford’s corre- 

spondence is his advocacy of a division of Macedonia. Is 
such a division to be made immediately, or after “ many 
vears of rest and education ” ? 
If immediately, then you may count upon the most un- 
compromising opposition of the Bulgarian people to any 
such project. Bulgaria does not want to annex an inch of 
territory. Let ‘he whole of Macedonia be given good 
eovernment under strict European control. After a dozen 
years of peaceful development it will be found that Mace- 
donia has developed a sentiment of nationality of her own 
and is quite unwilling to be dismembered. — And then she 
will become tne cormer-stone of that Balkan Confederation 
which now is but a dream. Composed at the start of Bul 
garia, Servia, and Macedonia, such a federation would 
become a progressive and prosperous member of the Euro- 
pean family. Such a solution of the Balkan question alone 
will put a stop to the unceasing, underhand intrigues of 
Austria and Russia, and to the perpetual danger of “ war in 
the Balkans.” A Balkan Confederation would be a better 
guarantee of the world’s peace, a better market for the 
world’s goods, than any other political arrangement pro- 
posed. But such a Balkan Federation seems impossible 
unless Macedonia remain unannexed as a hostage for it. 

To the solid qualities of the Bulgarian race which Mr. 
Brailsford recognises | must add Bulgarian /o/erance—a 
quality which Mr. Brailsford denies us. 1 will concede that 
the revolutionists in Macedonia have shown little tolerance. 
But will not Mr. Brailsford also concede that Macedonia is 
not the happy breeding-ground of tolerance ? 

But let us search for evidence in a country where for 
twenty-three years the Bulgars had a chance to develop 
under fairly normal conditions. (I say only fairly normal, 
because you are not unaware of the unceasing intrigues of 
Russian tools there ever since 1878, intrigues which pro- 
duced the abdication of Prince Alexander and the assassi- 
nation of Stambouloff.) 

But is Bulgaria intolerant ? There are 100,000 more 
Turks in the principality of Bulgaria than in the proposed 
autonomous Macedonia (Albania, of course, is not in- 
cluded) ; there are as many Servians in Bulgaria as there are 
in Macedonia proper (excluding the districts of Ipek, Pris- 
rend, Prishtina, and Mitrovitsa, which, if the Albanians 
allowed it, ought to be annexed to Servia right off, and out- 
side of which districts there are only imported or subsidised 
Servians in Macedonia). There are as many Greeks in 
Plovdir (Philippopolis), Stanimaka, and all along the Euxine 
coast of Bulgaria, as in any district of Macedonia. 

Having thus one-fourth of its population, or a round 
million subjects of foreign extraction, one would naturally 
expect Bulgaria to have shown abundant evidence of intoler- 
ance, if it is true that intolerance is a Bulgarian character- 
istic. 

What is then one’s surprise to find not one case of dis- 


affection, but, instead, perfect contentment, goodwill, 
equality before the law. As a ruling race the Bulgars in 
their own limited way have been far more prudent and sue- 
cesstul tham Germany, which has Wretchen riots and Haka 
list societies ; than Hungary, which has Croat uprisings ; 
and than Russia, with her unholy crushing out of the Finns. 

Here is my evidence: In Bulgaria the Turks are 
allowed their own courts and schools, and such schools are 
supported out of State funds. — In every Sobranje (Parlia- 
ment) there are twenty or so ‘Turkish deputies, and such is 
Bulgarian tolerance that these Turks are allowed to per 
form the regular ablutions of their religious rite im the 
House of Parliament, and when the customary call of the 
muezzin is heard from the minaret of the one mosque 
which has been allowed to remain in the capital these 
lurks may carry on their religion in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by rising and turning toward Mecca and inwardly bless 
ing the Holy Prophet and cursing the giaours. These de 
tails take place in a country which the Turks devastated for 
450 years, and in which occurred the famous Turkish 
atrocities. Moreover, in the Turkish districts of the Deli 
Orman Turks are appointed to the Prefectures, constabu- 
lary, and other offices. 

The deduction from these facts is that the most virile 
nation in the Balkans is likewise the most tolerant one. It 
is therefore the Bulgars who as a ruling race are to give 
administrative unity and politico-economical peace and 
prosperity to the Balkans.—Yours, &c., 

VLADIMIR ANDREIEFF TSANOFF, 
Secretary of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee of America. 

Harvard University. 


[We would gladly allow ourselves to be convinced by 
Mr. Tsanoff’s spirited argument, but unluckily we do not 
find his parallel satisfactory. There are, we think, more 
Greeks in Macedonia than he is ready to admit. ‘There are 
more Greeks, e.g., in the single town of Salonica than in the 
whole of Bulgaria. Moreover, the Greeks in Bulgaria 
have no political pretensions, and do not provoke intoler- 
ance or require repression. ‘The case would be quite other- 
wise in Macedonia. Every Government is tolerant towards 
docile minorities. We, for example, have never coerced 
the Irish in England—we keep our Crimes Act for Ireland. 
But we agree with Mr. Tsanoff that the whole question of 
final solutions, whether by partition or otherwise, should be 
postponed until Macedonia has enjoyed a reasonable period 
of rest and material recontruction under Turkish suzer 
ainty and European control.—Ed., Zhe Speaker.) 
THE COTTAGE 
To the Editor o7 


FAMINE. 
THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—It is interesting to notice, in connection with 
this subject, that Dr. Brentano, the famous German econo- 
mist, has written an article, which appears in Die Zeit, on 
the cottage homes of English agricultural labourers in the 
old days of the Corn Laws. He quotes a book by the Rey. 
W. S. Gilly on “ The Peasantry of the Border. “ London: 


1842.” ‘The excellent parson-vicar of Norham and canon 
of Durham describes 174 cottages in his Northumberland 
parish. Only 27 of these had more than one room, and in 


many of them a cow dwelt along with the family. The 
walls of the cottages were in a ruinous condition. Wind 
and rain found their way through chinks in the walls and 
roofs, and these miserable places looked more like dung- 
heaps than houses. Yet the condition of the Northumbrian 
peasant at that time was rather above than below the ave- 
rage. Dr. Brentano makes the comment which must occur 
to every impartial mind, that those who ascribe the housing 
problem and the evils which we all deplore to Free Trade 
talk utter nonsense. The English labourer in town and 
country is badly housed and badly fed. But he is better 
housed and better fed than he ever was before, and better 
in all probability than the working classes in any other 
country of Europe.—Yours, &c., 


H. 
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REVIEWS. 


SOREL’S LAST VOLUME. 
L'EUROPE ET LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. Par Albert Sorel. 
Cinquieme Partie. Bonaparte et la Directoire. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie., 1903. 
It has long been evident that in M. Albert Sorel France 
possesses a historian of the front rank. ‘The subtlety of 


nature, as we know from Bacon, far exceeds the 
subtlety of the senses and the intellect, and to 
anyone who reflects upon the number of obscure, 
delicate, and fugitive forces which are at work alike 
in the individual and in society the task of his- 
torical exploration and analysis may well seem to 
be desperate. To chronicle treaties and battles, to 


present the external aspects of social and political change 
as they are revealed in State papers and printed books, 
is an achievement within the reach of any trained, scholarly, 
and judicious mind, and when the feat is accomplished 


with the sureness, the learning, and the dexterity 
of a man like Von Ranke it justly excites ad- 
miration. But to expound State papers is one 


thing, and to feel life is another, and the two gifts are not 
often compounded in the same nature. The heat, the 
passion, the confused imaginations and dim traditional 
instincts of men, the pathos and the irony of human fate 
are apt to evaporate when history is framed on large prin- 
ciples or weighted with an accumulation of hard-won ma- 
terial. In any case, much will always remain unknown, 
unfelt, and undivined even in those periods of history 
where information is most accessible and abundant. But 
if the area of our knowledge is to be extended, it must be 
enlarged by imagination as well as by research, and it is 
because M. Sorel has so enlarged it, because while un- 
ravelling the complex threads of European diplomacy he 
exhibits poetic insight into the psychology of individuals 
and of nations, that his work deserves to rank among the 
masterpieces. 

There are, indeed, other reasons why M. 
composition should be very highly valued. It is full, 
varied, eloquent, impartial. The scale upon which it is 
conceived is large and imposing; the angle of inquiry is 
new; the subject is handled in an elevated and graceful 
way, free from affectation and pompousness, from hurry 
and stagnancy, and it carries the reader along its ample 
stream with a sense of security and repose. ‘There are 
passages of great beauty; there are flicks of alert criti- 
cism ; there is sentiment not riotous as in Michelet, and 
dialectic not overweening as in Fustel de Coulanges. The 
worst that can be said of the book is that it is somewhat 
prolix, somewhat over-indulgent to uninfluential opinion 
and side issues, so as occasionally to obscure the real 
springs of action, and a little uneven in learning. Con- 
sidering the importance of English diplomacy for M. 
Sorel’s theme, it is a pity that he has never found his 
way to the Record Office and that he has not paid atten- 
tion, at any rate in the present volume, to the debates 
in Parliament. His general point of view would probably 
not have been greatly altered, but at least his readers 
would have felt that they were treading upon surer ground. 

M. Sorel’s aim is to exhibit the relations between 
France and Europe from the beginning of the French 
Revolution to the end of the Napoleonic wars. His 
theory is that the foreign policy of the Revolution was 
a continuation of the diplomatic tradition of the Ancien 
Régime, and as intimately connected with it as the 
Napoleonic prefect was connected with the intendant of 
Louis XIV. In the first and most brilliant volume of the 
book we were told how the policy of the Monarchy was 
dominated by the ideal of a France bounded by natural 
frontiers, and it was then explained to us how, having 
once conquered those frontiers, the revolutionary Govern- 
ments of France were neither strong enough nor weak 
enough to surrender them. What the dogma of social 
equality was in internal politics, that the dogma of natural 


Sorel’s 


frontiers was in foreign affairs. It was the realisation of 
a national passion, fortified by every influence which can 
give strength to such an emotion—abstract, logic, long- 
inherited desire, love of glory and acquisition. But as it was 
impossible for revolutionary France to surrender the prize 
of her earliest enthusiasm, so it was impossible for 
monarchical Europe to acquiesce in her retention of it. 
The incorporation of Belgium, of the Rhine provinces, 
and of Savoy overset the balance of power in Europe, and 
neither England nor Austria, the countries most closely 
affected, could look on unmoved. All the wars of the 
Revolution and Empire followed from this primary colli- 
sion of interests ; and all the so-called peaces between 1792 
and 1815 were in reality but forced and hollow truces. 

In the present volume M. Sorel, somewhat reducing 
his scale, covers the whole period of the Directorate 
(1795-9), and if upon certain points he is silent, or, as in his 
account of the negotiations of Lille in 1797, less full than 
we should expect, there is no great reason to complain of 
the altered proportions. ‘There is, indeed, a greater sense 
of perspective and an even more artistic arrangement of 
material than in the volumes immediately preceding, for 
the rise of Bonaparte and the growing antagonism between 
the military and the Republican side of the Revolution give 
to the period a certain dramatic unity of its own. Although 
the author is mainly concerned with diplomacy and the 
clash of international interests, he sees very clearly that 
diplomacy is not a floating cobweb, but that it is attracted 
by a thousand threads to the shifting substance of internal 
politics, and it would be hard to beat his short sketches of 
French administrative work in Italy and in Egypt. There 
ig also in this volume a gallery of historical portgaits exe- 
cuted with a finish and delicacy of which M. Sorgl and M. 
Anatole France seem to preserve the secret. We have 
Bonaparte and Hoche, Championnet and Souvarof, Siégés 
and Talleyrand. ‘The story of Championnet’s brief reign at 
Naples, though perhaps unduly roseate, has never been 
told before in language of such charm and eloquence, and 
there is something tragic in the contrast between the en- 
thusiasm of that brave, honest, and clement Republican 
and the odious extortions of the fiscal agents who made 
the French name hated throughout Southern Italy. An 
elaborate parallel between Bonaparte and Frederick the 
Great is one of the attractions of the volume, and while 
we are inclined to think that M. Sorel should have paid 
attention to the mercurial elements in Frederick’s character, 
as evidenced by the wonderful conversations with Kant, 
nothing could be better put than the fundamental contrast 
between the poor King of a people devoid of genius, 
patient and stoical, from his youth condemned to struggle 
w'th adversity, to surprise fortune, and to create occasion, 
and Bonaparte, borne along from the very first by the richest 
and most vehement current in human history, by “the 
French Revolution spreading over an exalted and generous 
nation, the passions, the ambitions, and the dreams of 
grandeur accumulated in the State. by a monarchy of eight 
centuries.” M. Sorel’s concluding chapter describes with 
graphic power the revolution of Brumaire, which made 
Bonaparte the head of the French State. He had already 
abandoned one army in Egypt. He was destined to aban- 
don another at the Beresina. H. A. L. Fisher. 








REDLICH AND HIRST. 


By Joseph Redlic h. 
Two vols. London: 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
with additions, by F. W. Hirst. 
millan. 1903. 21s. net. 


Edited, 
Mac- 


THE serious study of English local government has hitherto 
been rendered almost impossible for anyone except a “ re- 
searcher” with a lifetime before him by the character of 
the books on the subject. A possible explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that until a year or so ago the 
academic student of English local government did not 
exist. There were officials concerned in local administra- 
tion for whom admirable annotated editions of certain Acts 
of Parliament were prepared and kept tc. date at short 
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intervals. But such books were not intended to be read 
through, and no one could read them through. ‘The 
isolated facts in them are intended to be referred to and 
not to be remembered. For the general reader a daring 
publisher started, it is true, a small “ Citizen Series.” But 
the books in that series were too slight for anyone who 
wanted to spend more than a few hours on the subject. 
Lastly, the German and French university students found 
beoks on English local government prepared for their use 
in a general course on modern government. Some of 
these (such as the works of Arminjon and Gneist) were 
works of real learning, though they were generally influ- 
enced by subtle misunderstandings of English political life. 
They were not, however, translated into English, and soon 
became too much out of date for English use. 

Dr. Redlich, of Vienna, published in 1900 a book 
on English local government which was an unusually ad- 
mirable specimen of the kind of work, which, in the 
absence of any English demand, appealed to continental 
students. His primary object was the destruction of the 
absurd authority exercised by Gneist’s theory of English 
“ self-government” in continental universities. | Dr. Red- 
lich studied English politics at first hand during succes- 
sive visits to England spread over a period of ten years. 
He found, of course, that “ self-government,” as a techni- 
cal term for the peculiar combination of duties aad rights 
represented by Quarter Sessions, was a word unknown 
to the English language. No Englishman since Mr. Toul- 
min Smith (who has been forgotten for fifty years) ever 
applied the language of Burke’s criticism of the French 
Revolution to the reforms which made the elected repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers responsible for sanitation and 
poor relief. Even Mr. Toulmin Smith never attempted 
to prove by the method of Hegel that English local 
government reached its golden age at the time when Field- 
ing was observing and describing Squire Western. One 
can only hope that Dr. Redlich’s polemic will not have 
to wait for its effect until those continental officials and 
professors who were trained on unmitigated Gneist have 
died out. 

But at the moment when Dr. Redlich’s book appeared 
the position of the academic study of English local govern- 
ment in England was radically changing. The Universi- 
ties of London and Birmingham, followed by Cambridge, 
and soon, it is to be hoped, by Oxford, had instituted ex- 
aminations for which a wider knowledge of “the existing 
British Constitution” was required than is to be obtained 
from the “ English Citizen” series. Indeed, Dr. Redlich 
says that the Library of English Municipal Documents 
collected at the London School of Economics in connec- 
tion with the University of London was of real assistance in 
the preparation of the original work. Under these cir- 
cumstances Messrs. Macmillan seem to have thought that 
a new academic demand had arisen which would justify 
the publication of a fairly stiff philosophical and descrip- 
tive work dealing with a vital question of English internal 
organisation. Luckily Mr. F. W. Hirst, who held one of 
the first scholarships awarded by the London School of 
Economics, and who then spent a year on the Continent 
in the study of local government, was a personal friend 
of Dr. Redlich—who himself is an excellent English 
scholar. It was thus possible for the two friends to pre- 
pare an adaptation rather than a translation of the work 
for English use. The result is a book far better than 
any other existing on the subject in any language. It 
makes one look forward to the time prophesied by Mr. H. 
G. Wells when books of this class will be kept in standing 
type and brought annually up to date by a committee re- 
presenting the Faculties of Political Science in all the 
English universities. 

If I were a member of such a committee I should pro- 
bably lay before my colleagues a memorandum suggesting 
certain further changes in the form of the book in order 
to adapt it to current English university use. In the first 
piace the polemic against Gneist, good as it is, ought to 
be cut down. The somewhat long introductory sketch 
of English general constitutional history is part of that 


polemic, and might be greatly shortened. A translation 
of Dr. Halévy’s admirable Formation du Radicalism 
Philosophique might be prepared by the universities and 
substituted for Dr. Redlich’s account of Utilitarianism. 
Secondly, | would ask the committee to consider whether 
some of the additions which bring the work up to the 
exact date represented by the discussions in the English 
newspapers of 1902 are not a little too “topical” for the 
use of that serious-minded person the university under- 
graduate. ‘There is nothing in the German original cor- 
responding, ¢.g., to the statements “A rich peer is an 
ideal Mayor,” “The English army still suffers from a 
surfeit of incompetent aristocracy,” “ Conscription in Eng- 
land is a failure, even for police,’ or the phrase “ Doles 
to relieve some favoured class out of the purse of the 
general taxpayer.” Dr. Redlich and Mr. Hirst tell us that 
they are equally responsible for all alterations—and yet— 
Finally, I would urge upon the committee that the 
Joint Faculties ought to prepare an appendix (which 
might be drafted by Mr. G. L. Dickinson) pointing out 
that the polemical object of the original books has led the 
author into a fault of philosophic outlook not dissimilar to 
that of Gneist himself. Gneist knew what a “ self-govern- 
ing” squire was like, and could understand — how his 
position could create and satisfy feelings of responsibility 
as well as those of personal or class selfishness. He never 
attempted to understand a politician or to see that the 
same feelings of responsibility might be developed in an 
elected poor-law guardian, or even in the ward secretary 
of acaucus. He hated the whole system of representation, 
and simplified it into a mere blind opposition of individual 
interests. Messrs. Redlich and Hirst, on the other hand, 
in opposing the mechanical atomism of Gneist’s idea of 
representation seem to substitute a somewhat mechanical 
idea of their own, an idea of perfect and almost automatic 
responsibility as a necessary result of popular election. 
The appendix ought to refer students to books dealing 
with the intricate psychological conditions on which depend 
the growth of a high or low professional standard among 
bodies of officials, the relations of party feeling to the 
general good among the organisers of opinion, and the 
point at which the wholesome loyalty of the voter to a 
historic party places him in danger of mere subservience to 
a possibly corrupt local “machine.” But the list of such 
books would be short, and would contain little that a 
student could be recommended to use without the most 
careful discrimination. GraHAM WALLAS. 





LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER. 

LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER: Being an authorised English version 
by Wm. Ashton Ellis of C. F. Glasenapp’s Das Leben 
Richard Wagner's. Vol. 111. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co. 1903. 16s. net. 

THis stupendous work goes merrily on. The third volume 
contains 465 pages of text and 44 of “ Supplemental Notes.” 
It covers rather less than four years, from May, 1849, to 
January, 1853. Mr. Ellis says that there are only 
100 pages in the original; which shows that even Glase- 
napp has his limitations. He also says that the 
period is “rich in psychologic and esthetic interest ” ; 
and there may be some in the book, too, because it is so 
hard to find one’s place again that I cannot be sure of 
having read it all. 

Wagner must have been an extraordinary man. Who 
would have supposed jt possible to write 500 pages about 
four years of anyone’s life without there being a single 
gleam of character in the book from beginning to end ? 
There is, as far as I have seen, not one really significant 
word or deed recorded in the whole volume—not a feature, 
not a gesture by which you could distinguish Wagner from 
ten thousand other men. The authors are put to the most 
amusing shifts in order to trick him out with some sort of 
personality. Thus—a favourite parrot dies, and Wagner 
writes a pretty letter about it: 

“Three days have gone—and still nothing can comfort 

me: and it’s the same with my wife—the bird was some- 
thing natural between us and to us.” (P. 146.) 
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That is very simple and touching. But why should Herr 
Glasenapp or Mr. Ellis find it necessary to say : 

“aH one flash the man's great tender heart is bared to 

us ¢ 

And when a friend is dying and Wagner, who has had no 
news for a fortnight, writes in very human and sincere 
anxiety to know how he is, why say that “ whoever wishes 
for the key to” his “ power as poet of the human heart, will 
find it” (p. 463) in a letter which after all might have been 
written by anyone in the same position ? In the Index 
there are fifty-three references under the head “ Wagner, 
Richard: General characteristics and traits.” Turning up 
the first half dozen we find (1) his height and other details, 
from a passport ;(2) that he often wanted to retire to a quiet 
home, and that he said, “ That’s right” when he heari a 
young man was going to America; (3) that he was enth.- 
siastic over Hegel’s Phanomenologie, until with the help of a 
friend he discovered that he did not understaad a word ct 
it; (4) that he told Liszt how noble he was to help him “ in 
spite of so many sides of my nature which certainly cannot 
please you”; (5) nothing at all; (6) that he wrote to a 
friend to ask him to get another friend a post at Ziirich 
University. It will be seen that the portrait is not very 
vivid. For the rest it is possible to discover that Wagner 
did not mind living on charity; that his nerves were 
generally out of order; that he was mostly uncomfortable 
at home ; that he wrote very rhapsodical letters about his 
feelings; and that he was a great conductor. But what 
made him Richard Wagner—what he was in himself and 
what he was to others, the essence of him as a man and an 
artist—of this there is nothing. For the purpose of under- 
standing him nine-tenths of the pages might as well—or 
better—have been left blank. Of course the book is a 
monument of industry ; definitive, encyclopedic, indispens- 
able ; but it does not contain one thing, and that is Wagner 
himself (always supposing there was such a person). 

Now, it is not impossible that Wagner had no character, 
in the ordinary human sense: indeed, it must evidently 
have been so. But that only makes the problem 
of his artistic personality the more interesting An 
artistic character he certainly had in a most un- 
usual degree. The word “ Wagnerian” implies a 
whole world of the most intense and definite quali- 


ties; qualities attractive to some, repellent to others, 
but never indifferent, always pungent and unmis- 
takable. If Herr Glasenapp and Mr. Ellis had given us a 


picture, however sketchy and unfinished, of the state of 
mind (or of nerves), the complex of tendencies and capaci- 
ties that makes up the Wagnerian genius, their work would 
have been invaluable. 

We are given, it is true, an account of Ofer und Drama 
extending over some fifty pages ; but in the first place it is 


an exposition merely, not a criticism; and in the 
second place what Wagner wrote in Oper und 
Drama is only, as it were, an attempt to justify 
his instincts after the event. The details of his 


theory are of no importance in themselves. The treat- 
ment of rhyme, alliteration, and metre, for instance, 
is an inextricable medley of nonsense and acuteness ; 
the philosophising of a man congenitally incapable of 
distinguishing between a metaphor and an argument, and 
apt at any moment to lose himself in the mazes of his own 
verbiage. Who would read this sort of stuff for its own 
sake ?— 
“Only when the whole power of man’s Feeling is com- 
pletely stirred to interest in an object conveyed to it through 
a recipient sense, does that object win the force to expand 
its concentrated essence again, in such a way as to bring the 
Understanding an infinitely enriched and sapid food.” 
(Opera and Drama: Ellis’s translation, pp. 246-7.) 
In short, what is interesting is not Wagner’s theory but his 
point of view, his way of looking at music as conditioned 
first and last by feeling, as an expression of feeling on the 
one hand and a stimulus to feeling on the other. ‘To 
Wagner music was in no sense an end in itself ; it was an 
instrument for the expression of something else, something 
given ab extra. It was not even, one is bound to add, a very 
capable instrument; because, on his own showing, if you 


did not know what the something else was you would never 
guess it fromthe music. If there is nothing to guide you it 
is all “ Instrumental Musik-Nebel” (p. 450). The obstacle 
to understanding Beethoven’s greater works is “ the difficulty 
of finding out with certainty the subject represented,” be- 
cause “ they are actual poems, seek to represent an actual 
subject ” (p. 304). A purely musical work can have no real 
unity of its own: older musicians tried to piece their com- 
positions together by the co-ordination and recurrence of 
themes; “the vindication of their recurrence, however, 
rested on a mere imagined, never realised, assumption ” 
(p. 137): 

The authors of this volume either think or pretend to 
think, that Wagner’s idea of the nature and function of music 
is quite natural and ordinary, and differs from other people’s 
ideas only by being much clearer and deeper. In 
fact, it is fundamentally and entirely different; as Mr. 
Ernest Newman, for instance, fully recognises. The un- 
Wagnerian idea of music is that it is not a means, but an 
end ; that it is not an expression or representation of some- 
thing else, but a self-subsistent and self-justified art; and 
that it is conditioned not by feeling but by the sense of 
beauty. There is really no compromise possible between 
the two views, and what a biographer of Wagner has to do 
is to recognise the divergence without reserve and account 
for it as best he can by means of a scrupulous analysis of the 
Wagnerian method and the Wagnerian point of view. The 
question is one of the most interesting in the theory of art ; 
but Mr. Ellis would no doubt regard it as the blackest 
treason to discuss it at all. 





TOURISTS AND TOURING IN NORWAY. 
NORWEGIAN By-ways. By Charles W. Wood, with nine illustra- 
tions. London: Macmillan. 1903. 6s. 

THOUGH one learns nothing of any particular value from 
Norwegian By-ways, one is agreeably entertained by it. 
Instead of perusing it, one might have been de- 
voting one’s self to a course of dissipation, with 
reactionary consequences. Far better to follow Mr. 
Wood and his bright and sociable friend L. in 
their bracing divagations, north, east, and south 
of Bergen, even if, when the book is closed, one finds 
nothing left in one’s memory except a remarkably mono- 
tonous comminglement of rushing rivers, zigzagging moun- 
tain roads, snow-crowned peaks, forests with squirrels dart- 
ing from tree to tree in them, nameless flowers, and an air 
like champagne. ‘The human types in the book are better 
than the landscapes. It is an apparent anomaly that Mr. 
Wood should have invested many of these with an air of 
individuality and permanence which one would expect rather 
to find in his vignettes of scenery. The inanimate in Nature 
ought to be easier to photograph than the characters of men 
and women met one day and parted from for ever the next 
morning. But that is where Mr. Wood, with his practised 
pen and untrammelled fancy, makes his score. He catches 
a fleeting mood or weakness in a fellow-traveller, impales 
it promptly, and says, “Behold a man!” More 
often it is a woman, which makes his positiveness addi- 
tionally daring. And in Norway, of all lands, which has, as 
he himself tells us again and again, the supreme power of 
exhilarating so that one moves amid its sublimity as it were 
in a dream-like divorce from one’s usual feet of clay! So it 
is at least with persons whose emotions are of the susceptible 
kind so dear to the heroes and readers of the late Argosy. 
There are exceptions: the abominable Germans, for ex- 
ample, who are nowadays cast upon this enchanted land of 
mountains and waterfalls by the German counterparts of 
our Messrs. Cook and Gaze, who shout for whisky in the 
post houses, and drink white corn brandy in the fond belief 
that whisky is served to them; and the many visiting fisher- 
men who worship nothing but salmon, trout, and them- 
selves. Mr. Wood is as emphatic, however, about the 
Germans and taciturn fishermen as about the very charming 
ladies whom he and his companion L. had the good for- 
tune to meet. He catches a mood or an expression of the 
moment and proclaims a character. 
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Truth to tell, this kind of thing is not quite fair. The 
Count and Countess Daneheim, the Baroness Kantlow and 
her accomplished and lovely daughter, and the “Three 
Graces ” have almost as much right as MacDour, the red- 
faced fisherman, to complain of Mr. Wood for putting them 
in his book. Norwegian By-ways would be colourless with- 
out them, and very flat without L.’s sprightly talk to all and 
sundry between Hull and Solstrand, but it would have been 
better art in Mr. Wood and might have resulted in a far 
more worthy literary achievement if he had gone through 
these by-ways in Gudbrandsdal, Dovrefjeld, and the Jotun- 
heim with his attention devoted to the land itself rather than 
to the drifting crowd and integers of tourists who had no 
more to do with it than the contemplators of a picture with 
the picture itself. However, one must take Mr. Wood’s pen 
as it is, and be thankful that it is possible to find momentary 
diversion even in its thumbnail sketches of people. Time 
has made Mr. Wood somewhat old-fashioned as a writer ; 
but, on the other hand, time has not stood still with his 
earlier patrons, and many of these will welcome him in 
Norwegian By-ways as a friend of their youth. For art’s 
sake, we think he would have been better alone and in less 
thrall to a rapid programme. L., moreover, to whom he 
deservedly dedicates his book, seems to have distracted his 
vision of things, while, of course, much increasing the com- 
monplace pleasure of his tour. “ The law of compensation 
is eternal,” &c. 

There is one more fault to indicate, and that is the 
lack of a map to enable one to follow Mr. Wood and L. in 
their wanderings. Norwegian By-ways is as worthy of a 
map as of the nine effective illustrations which grace it. In 
conclusion, one would like to know if anything came of the 
romantic attachment between Mr. Wood’s friend L. and 
Miss Kantlow. Mr. Wood himself is so quizzical in the 
matter, and hints so persistently, that he excites a curiosity 
which might otherwise be deemed an impertinence. 





TINTORET. 

Jacopo Rosusti, CALLED TintToRETTO. By J. B. Stoughton 
Holborn, B.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. London: George Bell and 
Sons. «s. net. 

THE source of Venice’s colour knowledge lies deep in her 

history. It came to her by degrees along with the wealth 

and prosperity she sucked from the East. Outcasts and 
refugees from their own country, the fathers of Venice from 
the beginning turned their regard wholly towards the old 

Byzantine Empire and the Eastern capital. As time went 

on the ties of commerce were woven closer, and while yet 

the rest of Europe was sunk in sombre barbarism, the little 
knot of islands in the Adriatic already shone and sparkled 
with full Oriental splendour. The Byzantine influence in 
art then laid down could not fail to be permanent in 
Venice. It appears and reappears with curious insistence 
in her later styles of architecture, and it remained to the 
end the inspiration and keynote of her characteristic school 
of painting. Let him who doubts this stand once under the 
glowing domes and vaults of St. Mark’s, domes and vaults 
built in the eleventh century by Byzantine architects, and 
then turn to the similarly glowing canvases of Titian and 

Veronese. The effect of the Basilica on after develop- 

ments of painting must itself have been considerable, but 

St. Mark’s was not the source. St. Mark’s and Titian were 

effects of the same cause, and the cause was the Orienta- 

tion, so to speak, of Venetian life and civilisation. 

Among the band of colourists who expressed this pro- 
found Orientalism of Venice, the positicn of Tintoret is 
peculiar. Mr. Stoughton Holborn, in the work he has just 
contributed to the “ Great Masters” series, endeavours to 
establish his superiority over Titian im the colour sense 
absolutely. One is tempted to suggest that ‘Tintoret’s 
superiority lay in his having command of a medium more 
powerful than colour, and one that, as a means of expres- 
sion, controls and dominates colour. Critics tell us that a 
picture is articulated in two ways: by the use of colour 
and by the use of light and shade. But colour shares the 
finality and is restricted to the form of the objects to which 
it belongs. It accentuates differences. Light and shade, 


on the contrary, are cast in wide masses over many objects 
and harmonise differences. Consequently a colour scheme 
restricted to the colours of the things themselves must have 
a very finite and patchy effect compared with one which 
uses the great blending effects of light and shade to draw 
its otherwise unrelated parts together. 

It is true, of course, that all artists deal more or less 
in both methods, but according as the painter has more 
imagination and feels the spiritual and dramatic suggestion 
of a situation most deeply, he will lean to the larger and 
more powerful method of interpretation, to light and shade. 
And the difference between Tintoret and his great rivals 
lay here: that while Titian and Veronese were colourists 
pure and simple, and dealt in things, Tintoret was a master 
of light and shade, and dealt in ideas. 

The difference comes out most clearly in the large 
canvases. Tintoret had the full Venetian colour sense. 
Many of his works are equal in glow and richness to any- 
thing of Titian. But these are always his smaller pictures. 
His mighty canvases, in which he most delighted, are 
marked by a solemn depth of tone approaching often to 
gloom. Local colours are subdued and glimmer dimly 
through the great masses of light and shade which marshal 
and control the whole. Lacking this great disciplinary 
power, the mere colourists in their larger works are always 
in difficulties. | ‘Titian’s large pictures are always composed 
of several small ones. The “ Assumption” is a notable in- 
stance. It consists of three paintings so different and even 
opposed to each other that they would certainly all gain 
enormously by being divided and placed in separate frames. 
Veronese’s “ Jesus in the House of Levi,” the huge picture 
in the gallery at Venice, is an example of a success in 
arrangement more significant-of certain limitations tham any 
failure. The artist has designed a vast interior of splendid 
architecture, and has then left his architecture to arrange 
his picture for him. A stately connection organises the 
whole design in this case, it is true; but it is a thoroughly 
artificial one, and depends altogether on the accident of the 
subject. If the reader will remember the “ Paradise ” in the 
Ducal Palace, a picture more vast by far than Veronese’s, 
containing within itself no natural connecting link, com- 
posed of an immense, monotonous crowd of floating figures 
and faces, and yet ordered throughout and perfectly dis- 
ciplined by circles of swarthy shadow and glimmering light, 
he will perceive how much more natural to Tintoret was the 
faculty of dealing with great subjects than it was to Veronese 
or Titian. 

And, then, if he will further conjure up the vision of the 
great Crucifixion in the Scuola di San Rocco, or that other 
Crucifixion in S$. Cassiano with the unutterable gloom hang- 
ing over the head of the figure and the wan light, low in the 
sky, fringed by black spears, he will admit that this faculty 
of Tintoret’s for dealing in big canvases was but the result 
of his faculty for dealing in big ideas. So that to say with 
Mr. Stoughton Holborn that Tintoret equalled or excelled 
Titian as colourist is to say litfle, unless we go on to add 
that he possessed over and above this a greatness of his 
own which ennobled, though unequally, all that he did, and 
which the commonplace mind of Titian altogether a 
stranger to. Titian, as one might put it, was a great painter, 
but Tintoret was that and something more, too. He was a 
great man. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





FICTION. 


Tuere have been several interesting new editions and re- 
prints lately. Most interesting, perhaps, is the collection of 
Mr. Richard Garnett’s wise and witty short stories in a new 
and augmented form, The Twilight of the Gods (London: 
John Lane, 6s.). In these tales, with which many readers 
are already familiar, Dr. Garnett draws on the vast store 
of his learning and illuminates what he finds with odd 
fancies and witty and picturesque ideas. Truly, the recrea- 
tions of a scholar are seldom so likely as these to become 
the recreations of a large public. Another interesting reprint 
is that of an early novel by A. E. Somerville and Martin 
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Ross. An Irish Cousin (London: Longmans, 6s.) is not 
quite so full of gay humour as their later books, but it crops 
up at times in a refreshing manner in the midst of what is 
otherwise rather a melodramatic story of love and crime. 
Besides these we have a cheap edition of the authorised 
translation of ‘Tolstoy's Resurrection (London: Grant 
Richards, 2s. 6d.) which testifies to the continued popu- 
larity of a remarkable book ; and a popular edition of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s The Bondman (London: Heinemann, 2s.). 
Smedley’s half-forgotten but really unforgettable Frank 
Fairleigh is added to Mr. Treherne’s Coronation Series 
(1s. 6d.), Framley Parsonage, perhaps the best of all his 
works, to Mr. John Lane’s welcome pocket edition of 
Anthony Trollope’s works (1s. 6d.) ; Catherine to Messrs. 
Dent’s “authorised” edition of Thackeray; and The 
Parent's Assistant, which contains some of the best of 
Maria Edgeworth’s undying children’s stories, to Mac- 
millan’s Illustrated Pocket Classics, 2s. 

Mr. Leonard Merrick calls Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth (London: Grant Richards, 6s.) an “ extravagance of 
temperament,” thereby calling our attention to where he 
has failed. For he has not the necessary lightness of touch 
to carry cut successfully what he has undertaken. His 
story sometimes interests us, especially when he is describ- 
ing what he evidently knows something about—life behind 
the scenes in a travelling theatrical company. But on the 
whole the book, though readable, is not a success. 

To write satire in an autobiographical form is always 
a fascinating pursuit, and Sir George Douglas has ob- 
viously enjoyed writing The Man of Letters (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.). The prig is naturally the 
best target for such shooting, for he reveals himself con- 
sciously and unsuspectingly. Philip Hamilton is a colossal 
prig, and his absurd novels and the love-letters which he 
“secretly hopes may be preserved, and thus some day find 
a wider public,” entertain us immensely. It is a very slight 
work, but what there is of it is clever and amusing. 

Miss Helen Prothero-Lewis (Mrs. James Pugh) has 
good sense and a certain power of presenting emotional 
situations. These serve her well in 7hraldom (London: 
John Long, 6s.), a story of a woman whose character is 
warped by the effort of suppressing a past sin. The story 
might be gloomy were it not relieved by sense so good that 
it almost amounts to humour and the presentation of a 
number of lively and well-drawn characters. The story is 
well told, and the general feeling the book produces is that 
you are watching interesting events with a pleasant com- 
panion. 











Everyone who cleanses his mouth and teeth 
regularly every day with Odol, secures them 
absolutely against all bacterial and fermenta- 
tion processes. 


Price 1/6 a Flask, 2/6 a large Bottle, to be obtained of all Chemists. 














A NEW WRITER. 








TOMMY WIDEAWAKE 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 
3/6. 











READY ON SEPTEMBER 15th. 


Mr. Lane will publish on Tuesday next a new and 
original story by a new writer, Mr. H. H. Bashford. 

The hero, “ Tommy Wideawake,” a boy of thirteen, 
is the son of a Colonel, ordered on foreign service, He 
is left in charge of four old schoolfellows of his father, all 
bachelors. The story deals with the rejuvenating influ- 
ence of Tommy on his guardians ; for in the supervision 
of this juvenile charge the four old bachelors recover their 
youth, The action of the story is fresh and original and 
an open-air feeling breathes through the book. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON AND WEW YORK. 





‘6 Tue Ecuo is the most literary of the Popular Evening 
Papers.”—WinpDsoR MAGAZINE. 


The Echo, 


Established 1868. 


FAVOURITE EVENING PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING. 


Six Editions Daily—One Halfpenny. 
The Echo is the oldest paper of its price, and 
more fully than ever maintains its position as a 
good class Family Newspaper. It enjoys a very 
large and increasing circulation, and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best read of the evening 


papers. It is unquestionably 


A Splendid Advertising Medium. 


“Tue Ecuo is the best medium of the four (London half- 
penny evening papers) for advertisers,””—To-Day. 


Offices :—19, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





THE FAITH OF AN ACNOSTIC. 


By GEORGE FORESTER. 





3/10 net ; or, by post, 4/2. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City is as dreary as a problem play. The Stock 
Exchange can see no business, and has nothing to 
do but put prices down to an immoderate extent on small 
sales. Last Thursday’s rise in the Bank rate knocked the 
stuffing out of every market, and they have hardly yet shown 
a sign of recovery. ‘Transvaal Threes were especially weak, 
because an instalment of 15 per cent. is due on them next 
Tuesday, and many of the speculators who hold them do 
not see how they are to borrow the wherewithal to pay it; 
and this is the stock the flaming success of which when it 
was originally issued was such an astounding proof of the 
immeasurable economic resources of the country, demon- 
strating that our wealth, clamouring for investment, had 
hardly been affected by the demands of the war. Consols 
have tumbled steadily, carrying Home Rails with them, in 
spite of better traffic receipts and most encouraging Board 
of Trade returns; and Kaffirs were still horribly in the 
dumps. The only markets which showed any strength were 
those for Canadian, South American, and railway issues, 
all of which benefited from bumper traffics. Foreigners 
largely disregarded the Eastern scandal, the vagaries of 
Turks being chiefly based on the new turns in the Unifica- 
tion farce. 


THE Money market has not yet settled down after the 
shock to its feelings caused by last week’s sudden rise in the 
Bank rate ; bankers and brokers are like cats on hot bricks, 
quoting warily and dealing still more cautiously, and every- 
body is wondering how much more gold Germany will want, 
how soon the Egyptian demand will assume the formidable 
dimensions that are expected this autumn, whether the 
Argentine will take much, and whether New York will take 
any. As for Germany, rather an interesting reason has been 
given for the tightness of money that makes itself so uncom- 
fortably and regularly apparent towards the end of Septem- 
ber ; it seems that in that land of well-ordered precision the 
interest on all mortgages has to be paid on October 1, and 
in notes or gold; so that it is not surprising that prepara- 
tions for this tremendous day of settlement should periodi- 
cally upset the equanimity of the German banking world. 
But it is really rather astounding that in a country where 
scientific progress is supposed to be so predominant such 
relics of medizval absurdity should be allowed to survive 
in business circles, and to cause monetary inconvenience 
not only locally, but all over the so-called civilised worid., 
No arrangement could be more preposterous than one which 
confines payments which could very well be distribute 
over the whole year to one special diy, and makes them 
payable in a form of currency which corabines the maximum 
of disturbance with the minimum of convenience. To those 
habituated to the use of cheques payments in notes and gold 
sound like a memory of the Ark ; why, in this country even 
a lawyer will take cheques in payment for real property if 
they have been certified by the bank on which they are 
drawn. Of course, we have our War Offce and our Great 
Imperial Statesman, and our Mr. Seddon, so that we are 
not in a position nowadays to throw stones of criticism at 
any foreign country ; but still it really seems that scientific, 
up-to-date Germany has something to learp from us in the 
matter of banking facilities. 


Tuis periodical squeeze was anticipate this year with 
more than usual apprehension, and German bankers have 
been doing all they could to provide cash rsources to fill 
the gap that will be caused by the ridiculous tinanimity with 
which mortgage interest has to be paid on one day. The 
payment by the Transvaal Government to the bondholders 
of the expropriated Netherlands Railway gave them an ex- 
cellent opportunity, of which they took full advantage, with 
results to our Money market which were sentationally ex- 
pressed by a fall in Consols to.a price which beats the 
records of thirty years. It is contended by critival observers 
in the City that this awkwardness might have been to a great 


extent avoided if holders of Netherlands Railway issues had 
been invited to exchange their securities, on tempting terms, 
into Transvaal Threes instead of taking cash for them. It 
is possible that something might have been done in this 
direction, but I fancy that it would not have amounted to 
much ; for it appears that the German banks have received 
a mot d’ordre from the Reichsbank that their foreign invest- 
ments are to be reduced, and the proceeds broughé home in 
cash, a process which will diminish the buying power of 
the Vaterland in a manner which will rouse the envy of our 
Imperialist economists, who are terrified by the enormous 
amount and value of the commodities which we bry fiom 
foreigners, and consume to our own satisfaction an# profit 
Probably the new economic school so ably headed by Sir 
Gilbert Parker would like to see us also call in all our 
foreign investments in cash and sit on it; we should have a 
beautiful mountain of gold stacked up, big enough to braid 
the breeches of all the Army Corps that exist on paper, but 
it would not do us much good. 


THERE is something miserably parochial about the 
Board of Trade returns for August ; they refuse absolutely 
to fit in with the great Imperial contention that our trade 
is being rapidly undermined. A thumping increase in each 
of the chief heads of our exports must have been alimost as 
disturbing to our Birmingham Cincinnatus, Inperially 
delving in his new garden, as the result of the Argyllshire 
election. The returns were, indeed, surprisingly goc«l when 
we consider that railway traffics had showed ominous signs 
of trade slackening in various directions. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that the great cotton industry of 
Lancashire is having a bad,time, and that its couditior will 
almost certainly tell on this month’s returns when they 
appear; the industry has decided already with emphatic 
unanimity that it does not want taxes on raw materials, anc 
it is obvious enough that, in so far as shortness of supply 
and increasing demand are the cause of the present distress, 
these influences will in themselves suffice to stimulate the 
production of cotton wherever it can be grown, without any 
aitificial inducements. We hear a good deal about the 
energy with which cotton growing is being developed in 
West Africa; on the other hand, another West African in- 
dustry, gold mining, complains that it is sore let and 
hindered by the red tape propensities of the local adminis- 
tration. ‘The chairman of the Sekondi and Tarkwa Com- 
pany, addressing his shareholders on Wednesday, remarked 
acidly that, considering that the Colonial Government had 
te get the greater part of its revenue from the mining com- 
panies, it was extraordinary to find how many difficulties it 
put in the way of their getting to work. ‘This is a matter to 
which Mr. Chamberlain might profitably devote some of his 
well-earned leisure ; there is plenty for him to do in his own 
department. 


No fewer than two appeals have been made this week to 
the investor: There was a little issue of shares by a South 
American gold mine, and a South African municipality 
offered £36,000 Five per Cent. Debentures. These are 
bad times for borrowers; the colony of Victoria has 
£5,000,000 railway bonds falling due on January 1, and will 
have to pay a stiffish price for the wherewithal to meet 
them. 

JANUS. 


4% TO 10% DIVIDEND PAYERS. 


Being convinced that the many sound Stocks and Shares on 
the Market, yielding anything from 4 to Io per cent. per annum, 
are either quite unknown to or overlooked by the small Investor, 
we have compiled a Special List of them, which will be furnished 
free of charge, by mentioning this paper, on application to :— 

LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, LTD., 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 


BASILDON HOUSE, BANK, LONDON, E.C, 





